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Border by] [Ruth Whittaker 


Hard Times. I publish in this number two provocative articles on the 

book for the year. Dickens gave a secondary title to 
his book, “‘ For these Times,” and the burning questions of those 
days, labour troubles and divorce, are probably as much the question of 
these times to-day as they were three-quarters of a century ago. Hard 
Times is not the best of Dickens’s works, and it is probably the least 
read of any; but it contains some of the best examples of Dickens's 
wit and characterisation, and we of The Dickens Fellowship should 
not shirk examining it in the course of our regularised round of study 
of the works. 

* 3k bod 1K * 

George Eliot, A letter to “‘ George Eliot, Esquire,” signed “ your 
Esquire. obliged and faithful servant, Charles Dickens,” has just 

been presented to the British Museum. Its full text 
will be found in the ** Life and Letters of George Eliot.” It acknow- 
ledges receipt of a copy of “ Scenes of Clerical Life,’ and then goes on 
to say: ‘ In addressing these few words of thankfulness to the creator 
of the sad fortunes of Mr. Amos Barton, and the sad love-story of Mr. 
ulfil, Iam (I presume) bound to adopt the name that it pleases that 
excellent writer to assume. I can suggest no better one; but I should 
have been strongly disposed, if I had been left to my own devices, to 
address the said writer as a woman. I have observed what seem to 
me to be such womanly touches in these moving fictions, that the 
assurance on the title-page is insufficient to satisfy me even now. If 
they originated with no woman, I believe that no man ever before had 
the art of making himself mentally so lke .a woman since the world 
began. You will not suppose that I have any vulgar wish to fathom 
your secret. I mention the point as one of great interest to me—not 
of mere curiosity. If it should ever suit your convenience and inclina- 
tion to show me the face of the man or woman who has written so 
charmingly, it will be a very memorable occasion to me.” 
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Dickens’s A correspondent has pointed out what she considers to 
Grave. be a lack of respect shown to Dickens’s grave in the 

Abbey, in that visitors are allowed to walk over it; 
also she deplores the absence of a bust of Dickens and a more fully 
inscribed tombstone, and asks if the Fellowship can use its influence 
to remedy these defects. Both are insurmountable. The Abbey is so 
full of graves of the illustrious that visitors are constantly treading, 
but their tread is always reverent, and I have noticed that on the days 
when the floral tributes are not displayed on the grave, more often 
than not the stone is covered by chairs and benches. In regard to the 
simplicity of the grave-stone, Dickens gave particular instructions in 
this respect in his will, and so far as Westminster Abbey is concerned, 
the grave needs no further adornment. 

ok 3s ak * 


Statues we It was Mr. G. K. Chesterton who first suggested statues 
would like of Dickens characters to help to brighten London. 
to see. Mr. Horace Thorogood proves himself a worthy follower : 

“ T look into the future and I see a statue of Ruth Pinch 
waiting for her brother by the fountain in the Temple,” he writes in 
“The Evening Standard.”’ ‘ There is a statue of old Soames Forsyte 
in St. James’s and one of Colonel Newcome in Charterhouse Square. 
Against the Tower I see poor Jack Point on his knees to Elsie Maynard. 
In Eastcheap stands a stone Falstaff, very drunk. Mr. Pickwick is 
in close conversation with Sam Weller in Holborn, and Mr. Pecksnift 
lifts hands of holy horror as he gazes on Piccadilly. ‘‘ Dream pictures! 
But I have faith that some of them will come true. If I had the 
power I would order a start to be made with a statue of Mrs. 
Harris, prime type of the immortals as whom there were ‘no sich 


+ Tb) 


persons. 


1k * * ** * 
My favourite There must be certain sayings in Dickens which 
Sayings. particularly appeal to the individual reader. I should 


like to publish such favourite lines ; will readers kindly 
write their choice on a postcard, adding the name of the book and the 
chapter. 

1 * ok k ok 

Always First. Sir Walter R. Lawrence, an esteemed Past President of 

the Fellowship, in his book “The India We Served,” 
says that Lord Curzon was addicted to quoting Dickens, but seldom 
did it accurately. ‘‘ His brain was like a splendid and perfect index ; 
yet to the end he would mix up Micawber and Dick Swiveller. It 
would have been better for him and for others if he had known more of 
Dickens and less of logic,” adds Sir Walter. 


* * * * * 
Nell v. The founder of the Rotary movement, Mr. Paul P. 
Bertha. Harris, of Chicago, at a luncheon of the London Rotary 


Club in June last, said the world owed a great debt to 
the influence of Dickens. ‘‘ The little Nells and little Dorrits had a 
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better influence than all the big Berthas that had been manufactured 
since the beginning of time.” 
* % * cS os 
What is he ? Mr. Tijou is “ at it again.” In the “‘ Sunday Sun,” 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, June 17th, he still persists that 
he “gave Dickens the idea for Squeers,” and asks, ‘Am I Nicholas 
Nickleby ?”’ in a three column article. As Nicholas Nickleby was 
written before Mr. Tijou was born, I know what he is. His claims 
were repeated in the London ‘“ Evening News,” June 27th. 


%* * So * 7 
Dickens I am sorry I attributed the excellent David Copperfield 
Daily. extracts to the wrong newspaper. They are appearing 


in the “ Yorkshire Evening Post,’ and are proving a 
very popular feature. An excellent series of illustrated incidents 
from The Pickwick Papers is appearing in “‘ The Midland Counties 
Express.” 


% o a * a 
Solomon Solomon Pell, a witness in a recent case at the King’s 
Pell. Bench Division was asked by Mr. Justice MacKinnon if 

he had chosen his name from The Pickwick Papers. 

* * * a 
Professor Mr. William Lyon Phelps, the Professor of English 
Phelps’s Literature at Yale University paid a very high tribute 
Tribute. to Dickens in an article which appeared in the American 


press on the 58th Anniversary of Dickens’s death. 
Two extracts are well worth preserving :— 


‘** Many persons who have lived long enough to change their minds 
can remember how they loved Dickens in their childhood, how they . 
forsook him in their 30’s, and how in later years they returned to 
him with a zest and an admiration founded on experience. There 
was a time—may God forgive me for it !—when I thought Balzac a 
greater novelist than Dickens; but who shall separate me from 
Dickens now ?” 

“Tf, of the glorious company of English novelists, I could keep 
only one, I should choose Dickens. Think what the history of the 
English novel would be without him! Every one of his books-is « 
good story ; every one abounds in living characters; every one. is 
glowing with the love of God and the love of man, which is not only 
the essence of true religion, but is the only key to a knowledge of 
human nature. His books, taken together, are at once an encyclo- 
predia of life and the best of all commentaries on the four gospels.” 

% * * * 

Maria The correspondence of Dickens with Maria Beadnell to 
Beadnell. which Mr. Frank Johnson referred in his speech at the 
; Conference has not been the subject of quite such a 

hush, hush” policy as he suggested. Before the letters went to 
America they were in the hands of Messrs. Sotheran and Co., of 
Piceadilly, London, and Mr. J. Harrison Stonehouse wrote a series of 
introductory notes. In 1908 these were published with the letters by 
the Bibliophile Club, Boston, Mass., and although “privately printed ” 
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the correspondence gained a certain amount of publicity in the press 
both here and in America. 
3k * aK 6 * 

The late Editor of this magazine contributed an article, “ Dickens’s 
Love Story,” to the “Book Monthly” in 1911. Fuller extracts 
from the letters were given by Matz some years later in an article 
entitled “‘ Charles Dickens’s First Love,’ which appeared in “ The 


Mrs. Winter (7ée Maria Beadnell) 


Strand Magazine,” Christmas, 1922. This article had, I know, the 
approval of Sir Henry Dickens. Incidentally I made full reference to 
the incident in my introduction to Dickens's letters to Mark Lemon, 

ublished last year. I fail to see where any “hush, hush ” comes in. 
If the matter had not earlier been made the subject of a lecture at a 
London meeting, I suppose it was simply because nobody had thought 
of it! I fear the fault lies with the public, which has such a short 


memory nowadays. 
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More I am indebted to Mr. J. Harrison Stonehouse for the 
Maria. accompanying portrait of Maria Beadnell when Mrs. 

Winter. There is no known contemporary portrait of 
Maria, which is a pity, as she is looming large in the public eye just now. 
Mr. J. W. T. Ley has already dwelt fully on this phase of Dickens's 
life in his annotated Forster, published last spring; “ The Sunday 
Times ” is printing portions of Mr. Ralph Straus’s ‘* Dickens, a Portrait 
in Pencil,” and the love affair is fairly fully dealt with there, and Mr. 
Bechhofer Roberts, who has kindly contributed to this number of 
The Dickensian, has written a novel in which this subject is the central 
theme. General White will review it in our next issue. 


* * ok cd * 
Dickens The result of Messrs. Collins’s competition, to which 
On Top. reference was made in the Summer Number, shows 


Dickens occupying the first place, followed by Scott, 

Stevenson, Dumas, Thackeray, Eliot, Hugo, Kingsley, Austen, C. 

Bronté, Mrs. Wood, Reade. 
o * * * 7% 

Nottingham Mr. Cooper Sands is to be congratulated on the ex- 

Souvenir. cellent souvenir, both of Dickens and of Nottingham, 

which he prepared for the Conference. A few copies 

are available, price 1s. 2d. post free. Please address Mr. Sands direct 

at 20 Newstead Grove, Nottingham. 

* * * 


* * 
Help The The admirable silhouettes by Sir * F. C. G.,” which have 
Dickens been appearing in The Dickensian, are now obtainable 
House. on art card suitable for framing, price 6d. each. These 


and other Dickens items can be purchased from The 

Dickens House at ordinary prices; the profits help to swell the much 

needed funds. Please buy your Dickens items from The Dickens House. 
* 


* * . * * 
Honorary Mr. A. E. Brookes Cross, Mr. A. 8. Hearn and Mr. 
Members. William Miller have been elected Honorary Members 


of The Dickens Fellowship, to mark the completion of 
its first quarter of a century. All three were present at the first 
meeting at Anderton’s Hotel on October 5th, 1902, and have retained 
uninterrupted membership ever since, in addition to serving for long 
periods on the Council and Committee of the Fellowship. 

‘The granting of Honorary Membership was instituted last year as 
the outcome of a desire on the part of the Executive Committee to 
honour those whose services to The Dickens Fellowship could not 
otherwise be suitably rewarded. 

The first Honorary Members were elected a year ago; Mrs. Matz, in 
recognition of the association of her late husband, and Major and Mrs. 
Knowles for their generosity to The Dickens House. 

* * * * * 
Special A special appeal for the preservation of the Church at 
Appeal. David Copperfield’s birthplace is enclosed in this issue. 
I hope it will meet with a generous response. 
Watter DEXTER. 


; 


zu. 


THE CASE OF “HARD TIMES” 


By J. W. T. LEY 


fQXHE case of Hard Times is 
extremely interesting. It is 
certainly the most neglected of all 
Dickens’s books, and for a reason 
that seems to me to be obvious. 
“ The first essential in a novelist,” 
somebody said to me the other day, 
“is that he should have a tale to 
tell.” The speaker was a librarian, 
and from the point of view of one 
who is largely, if not primarily, 
concerned with the distribution of 
ephemeral works of fiction to the 
masses with the capacity to read, 
he may have been right; but I 
Mr. J. W. T. Ley am convinced that his proposition 
is wrong if we are speaking of the 
really great novel. Is not the first quality of every great novel 
characterisation ¢ And is not the first essential ingredient of character- 
isation humour ? 

The film scenario writer tells a story, and tells it extremely well, 
but does he do more than while away the idle hours of the less critical 
section of the community ? That is a worthy and a valuable service, 
but has a film story been produced yet of which any man would speak 
as “great” as we all do of ‘Tom Jones,” “ Vanity Fair,” David 
Copperfield 2 : 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, notwithstanding, has declared that Hard 
Times was Dickens’s first great novel. It would be interesting to 
know which was his second; it will be noted that this implies that 
David Copperfield is not great. But Ruskin spoke in much the same 
strain, and that is significant. Ruskin lacked humour: nobody would 
bring that awful accusation against Mr. Shaw, but it is true that when 
social problems are under consideration, when the lot of the incoherent, 
if no longer inarticulate, masses is in mind, Mir. Shaw is as deadly 
serious as ever Ruskin was. Both were regarding Hard Times. as 
a social tract, and not as a novel at all, when they uttered their 
dicta. 

The man in the street looks at it from the other point of view, and he 
sees that it lacks seriously the qualities for which Dickens is popular— 
characterisation and humour. Some literal-minded person may remind 
me of Mr. Sleary. I know the gentleman well. I like him immensely, 
but he is essentially a serious character. The last thing he says sums 
up Dickens’s purpose: “ People mutht be amuthed thomehow ; they 
can’t be alwayth a-working, nor yet they can’t be alwayth a-learning.” 
We are only now learning that simple wisdom. With a few exceptions 
like the late Lord Leverhulme and the Cadburys, how many “ captains 
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of industry ” had any conception, prior to the war, of the potential 
value of what is called ‘“‘ welfare work ” ? 

As an unrepentant Free Trader—if the Dickens Fellowship Branches 
are to discuss Hard Times this winter they will have to come down to 
what are called “ controversial questions "—I admit that I remain 
unconvinced that Cobden, and most of those associated with him, 
burned with a profound sympathy with the common people. That 
was not what actuated the Manchester school. They were concerned 
with industrial prosperity, and for most of them Free Trade was just 
something which would bring grist to the mill. The workers were but 
‘‘ hands ’’—essential portions of the machinery of the mill. 

Mr. Crotch has written that in none of his books did Dickens maintain 
so even a level in his characterisation. That may be so, but the level 
is not high. For I make bold to say that there is not one character 
in the book known to the man in the street. I am prepared to go 
further. How many characters does Pickwick contain? Shall we 
say, for the sake of argument, 200 clearly etched-in characters? Of 
those, 50 are known to all the world by name, by some characteristic, 
by some utterance or another. Quote any of them, and the character 
will arise in the mind’s eye. That is not true of one character in Hard 
Times. Of course, somebody will ask ** What of Mr. Gradgrind ? ”’ 
but I say that he is not flesh and blood to the man in the street. No 
personality comes to view if we quote, ** Facts, just facts,” as it does if 
we quote “I likes a drop o’ something when it’s good.” It is no 
answer to say that the Fat Boy’s figure has been made known to the 
world by scores of artists: the very fact that the artists have not 
bothered about Mr. Gradgrind is proof that he lacks personality. 

There is not another character in the book whose name even can be 
brought to mind by a quotation. Stephen Blackpool is but a shadow. 
His story is moving, pathetic, tragic, but the man himself does not 
stand out with half the clearness that Smike does. Mr. M‘Choakum- 
child is more or less a stock Dickens character; Mrs. Sparsit is an 
efficient piece of work, but about one tenth as well done as Mrs. General_ 
{the absence of humour again); Mr. Bounderby is really a puppet ; 
Rachel, for all the sympathy lavished upon her, is but a melodrama 
heroine. In truth, there remain only Mr. Sleary and Louisa Gradgrind 
—and I think Louisa is the most under-rated character in the book. 
If I were pressed to it, I think I would almost put her among the first 
dozen of Dickens’s most sympathetic characters. I would not overlook 
at Jupe, however. She is of the same family as Charley in Bleak 

ouse. 

All of which brings us to the point that Hard Times ought to be 
considered as something apart. Regard it in relation to Dickens’s 
other novels, and it is in the rear rank ; regard it as an earnest con- 
tribution to the social literature of the mid-Victorian era, and the 
adjective “ great” may be applied to it. Sir Henry F. Dickens has 
recently said that his father was a Liberal. So he was, but I venture 
to suggest with all diffidence, in a different sense from what Cobden 
and even Bright meant by Liberalism. They were industrialists. 


' 
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Dickens saw what they saw, the misery of the people: but he saw 
the people as individual souls, and not in the mass, and he realised as 
these politicians did not, that the mere development of our industrial 
system with regard only to the quarterly Board of Trade returns 
could never be a solution of the social problems that lay all around 
him. He saw in that system the almost certain evolution of Bounderbys 
on the one hand, and of Slackbridges on the other. He saw, in short, 
what the Manchester school, as such, did not see. He saw that the 
“hands” were human souls. He saw Coketown growing, growing, 
growing—and growing into what? Into a mere succession of drab 
streets, house to house, not one house differing from another in drab- 
ness, the sun never shining on the front door of one half of them, 
and never illuminating more than a tiny part of the back yard of any 
of them. In those houses he saw children whose fathers came home 
after the long day’s soul-cramping toil to wives fagged by the daily 
sordid round from which there was not even the promise of a Sunday 
afternoon release. He saw hopeless sordidness for “ the hands’ and 
their families, while the Bounderbys grew rich. 

He saw—perhaps as in a glass dimly—but his instinct where the 
people were concerned was ever sure—he saw that the industrial 
revolution, whose effects were then manifesting themselves, was 
creating Bounderbys and Slackbridges ; that the common people were 
in grave danger of being destroyed between the Bounderby Scylla and 
the Slackbridge Charybdis. He saw the Bounderbys on the one hand, 
who had climbed to crude wealth by sheer brutal inhumanity, utterly 
devoid of sympathy with those whom they had left at the bottom of 
the hill: he saw, on the other hand, the Slackbridges, in all moral 
sense the counterpart of the Bounderbys, fattening on the ignorant, 
suffering, inarticulate people, fattening on their hardships. He saw 
the Stephen Blackpools being devoured by these two parasites. 

He did a tremendously valuable and important work in describing 
what he saw, and in warning the country of the awful dangers that 
threatened. It is no criticism of him that he did not promulgate 
some definite, concrete method of solving the problem. He had 
no objective system of economics to propound, but to say that as a 
criticism of him is, as Mr. Crotch wrote twenty-three years ago, to set up 
a doctrine narrow and dogmatic. Dickens commands our gratitude 
for having drawn the attention of thinking and right-hearted men 
to the existence of the problem. They had not seen it until Carlyle and 
—primarily inspired by Carlyle—Dickens showed it to them. It was 
‘aw a muddle,” as Blackpool said. That had hardly been realised 
by the majority of people until Dickens showed it to them. He 
pointed to the only true foundations—firmly laid in the beginning by the 
Divine Architect—upon which a happy nation was to be built. To 
quote Mr. Crotch again, Dickens was “ mainly concerned with creating 
the preliminary humanitarian atmosphere so necessary to any real 
solution of any economic problems.” It is, of course, the first need, 
and Dickens’s great service to the nation was that he did more than 
any other man to create it. He saw clearly that much was missing. 
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The sanitary inspector who sees that a house is in such a state of ruin 
as to be unfit for human habitation, condemns it. He is not expected 
to prepare plans for the house that is to be erected in its stead. He 
knows that if the ruin is left alone, it may collapse some day and kill 
the occupants, or it may lead to the spread of disease. He sees the 
danger to the community clearly, and he points it out to the responsible 
people. The analogy is fairly good. And that is Dickens’ great 
claim to remembrance in this connection: that he roused h. moral 
conscience of the nation. There is scoffing at this sort of proposition 
in Socialist quarters nowadays, but is it not true that there can be no 
peace at home or abroad, and that the solution of all our economic 
troubles cannot come until it is the prayer of all men—employers 
and employed ; capitalist and socialist—* Incline our hearts to keep 
Thy law” ¢ 

And I would ask permission to say this much: that Dickens saw 
that Slackbridge is but the fungoid growth on the plant whose trunk is 
Bounderby, whose root is the Devil. It is cause and effect all the time. 
Of course it may be argued that Bounderby is the effect of a system, 
but certainly Slackbridge is the effect of Bounderby. He is a dema- 
gogue, but the demagogue is but a parasitic growth on a pre-existent 
plant. 

But oh, my friends and brothers! Oh, men and Englishmen, 
the down-trodden operatives of Coketown! What shall we say of the 
man—the working-man, that I should find it necessary so to libel the 
glorious class—who, being practically and well acquainted with the 
grievances and warnings of you, the injured pith and marrow of 
this land . . what, I ask you, will you say of the working-man.. . 
who, at such a time, is not ashamed to make to you the dastardly 
and humiliating avowal that he will hold himself aloof. and will not 


be one of those associated in the gallant stand for Freedom and 
Right ? 


Without exaggeration, I have heard that sort of stuff hundreds 
of times. It is demagogy of the most crude kind. But—is Slackbridge 
wrong ¢ Is the point of view of the trade unionist wholly to be con- 
demned, that hope for the wage-earners lies only in combination ? 
Is it not true that, in the main, the improved status, the improved 
standard of living of the masses to-day, as compared with three- 
quarters of a century ago, is due primarily to trade unionism ? Then, 
how shall we argue with the trade unionist who sacrifices to pay his 
weekly contribution, who attends meetings, and works hard at 
sacrifice, if he grows angry with his fellow workman who will have 
none of it / When I find a wage-earner who, refusing to join his union, 
refuses also to accept the amenities it wins for him, I shall be more 
ready than I am at present to join in the cry about “ the tyranny of 
trade unions.” 

The Slackbridges do much evil, of course, but if we would abolish 
them, we must first of all abolish the Bounderbys. The Gradgrinds are 
a far less malignant growth. The danger of the Slackbridges is that they 
exploit the justifiable bitterness of the ignorant masses. They fan the 
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spark of sullen resentment into the flame of fierce anger. And there 
was the text for the sermon which Dickens preached in practically 
every book, and in many speeches. He saw the great truth that the 
salvation of the community must lie in education. He never tired 
of saying, “ If you do not give the people education, then some day 
they will awaken to the fact that the power is theirs, and then, if 
they have not been taught how to use that power, God help us all ! ” 
In the year he died, the people were given the opportunity of education, 
and it was only just in time, for less than fifty years later, in the greatest 
crisis of our history, a politician went up and down the land proclaiming 
“ Yours is the power; without you we are helpless, and the nation 
and the Empire must fall.” Shall we condemn if the grandsons of 
the downtrodden workers of Coketown—for they were downtrodden— 
if these grandsons, who are not downtrodden only because their grand- 
fathers and their fathers fought and sacrificed to free themselves— 
shall we condemn if, the war over, they said: “* We are the power ; you 
told us so; you proclaimed it to us from every platform when you 
needed our help. We realise it now as we never did before, and we 
are going to use our strength for our own service—the service of the 
People, who are ourselves ? ” 

It was exactly that which Dickens foresaw, and again, and again, and 
again, he uttered his warning. We listened to him just in time. In 
1917, in Eastern Europe, the Great Bear awoke to the realisation of 
his strength, and all the world knows what his ignorant use of that 
strength has meant. It was our salvation that we listened to Dickens 
in 1870. There are Slackbridges still, and they have caused some 
little ferment here and there, even since the war, but the steady per- 
meation of education has rendered them comparatively harmless, 
and for that fact we have Charles Dickens to thank perhaps more 
than any other man. 

It is in these things that the greatness of Hard Times consists. 
As a novel it is worth comparatively little consideration : as a contri- 
bution to the social literature of a tremendously important transition 


period, it is of first-class value. 


LONDON HOMES OF DICKENS 


M R. FRANK GREEN, F.R.Hist.8., has written a very informative 
a little book which Printing Craft Ltd. has issued, illustrated, at 
one shilling. The large number of houses occupied by Dickens is 
nlways a subject of interest and comment; Mr. Green has some 
interesting remarks to make about each of them, and has produced a 
very worthy booklet. Mr. Walter Dexter has written a foreword. 


WIDDERS. 
The Hackney Branch is to have an interesting debate on October 26th, 
* Widows v. the Others.” Mr. Pickwick Rust champions the Widows, 
und Mr. Tony McNulty is “‘agin” them. A capitalidea. This branch 
1as been very active during the summer with well attended rambles. 


WHO.IS THIS ° 


He had but one eye, and the popular prejudice runs 

in favour of two. 

Comely, dimpled, plump and tight as a gooseberry. 

His family is as old as the hills and infinitely more 

respectable. 

A squeezing, wrenching, grasping, scraping, clutching, 

covetous old sinner. 

Such a downy tip was on his callow chin, that he 

seemed half-fledged, like a young bird. 

A weak, small, spare old man, he was a very Hercules 

in his good intentions. 

The meekest of his sex, the mildest of little men. He 

sidled in and out of a room to take up the less space. 

Tall and upright, with shaggy eyebrows, and whiskers 

like fibres of a cocoanut, not a hair upon his head, 
and a torrid complexion. 

A fat old woman with a husky voice and a moist eye, which she 
had a remarkable power of turning up and only showing the 
white of it. 

An arid, sandy man, who, if he had been put into a grinding 
mill, looked as if he would have ground immediately into 
high dried snuff. 

He had a manner of screwing his head round on one side when 
he spoke, and looking out of the corners of his eyes at the 
same time, which irresistibly reminded the beholder of a parrot. 

The lady carried upon her upper lip, certain reddish demonsta- 

tions, which, if the imagination had been assisted by her 

attire, might have been mistaken for a beard. These were, 
however, in all probability, nothing more than eye-lashes _ 
in the wrong place. 

had arrived at what is called in polite literature, the grand 

meridian of life, and was proceeding on his journey down-hill. 

with hardly any throat, a very rigid pair of jaw-bones, and 
long flapped elephantine ears. 

had jet-black beads of eyes, a scrubby little black chin, wiry 

black hair striking out from his head in prongs like forks or 

hair pins, and a complexion that was very dingy by nature, 
or very dirty by art. 

A knotty man, and a close grained, with a face carved out of a 
very hard material, that had just as much play of expression 
as a watchman’s rattle. When he laughed, certain jerks 
occurred in it and the rattle sprung. 

A red haired person—a youth of fifteen but looking much older— 
whose hair was cropped as close as the closest stubble : who 
had hardly any eyebrows, and no eyelashes, and eyes of a 
red brown, so unsheltered and unshaded, that I remember 
wondering how he went to sleep. 

Very orderly and methodical he looked, with a hand on each 
knee, and a loud watch ticking a sonorous sermon under his 
flapped waistcoat, as though it pitted its gravity and longevity 
against the levity and evanescence of the brisk fire. He had 
a good leg and was a little vain of it. 


(The Answers will be found on page 328.) 


He 


He 
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THE HUFFAMS, THE BARROWS, AND 
THE ADMIRALTY* 


By ‘‘ EPHESIAN ” (C. E. BECHHOFER ROBERTS) 


E 


T is well known that 
Charles Dickens de- 
rived his third Christian 
name, Huffam, from. his 
godfather, Christopher 
Huffam, a ship’s chandler, 
rigger and naval contractor 
of Limehouse. The name 
is entered incorrectly in 
the record of Charles’s 
christening at St. Mary’s. 
Church, Portsea, as 
** Huftham,” a fact which 
bewildered John Forster 
in the opening paragraph 
of his “* Life.’”’ As he there: 
says, whenever Charles 
used the name, which 
was rarely, he spelt it 
Huffam. 
Not much has hitherto: 
been made known about 
Christopher Huffam Christopher Huffam and 
f his relations with the 
Dickens family. Forster knew only who Huffam was, and that Charles 
as a little boy used to visit him at Limehouse. B. W. Matz, in an 
article in The Dickensian in 1924, stated a few facts and made one 
or two conjectures. I hope I may be able to add a little to the general 
stock of knowledge. 

Christopher Huffam, then, was born on August 23rd, 1771, and was. 
forty years old at the time of Charles’s birth. He was a partner with 
his younger brother, William Henry Huffam, in the business built up 
by their father, Solomon Huffam, who had died in 1804. Christopher 
was often obliged to visit Portsmouth on business. On these occasions 
—so a family tradition runs—he sometimes lodged in a house near, 
or even adjoining, that in which John Dickens, Charles’s father, lived. 
Another tradition declares that John and he became acquainted in a 
stage-coach when Mrs. Dickens was expecting Charles’s birth. In any 
case, it may be taken as certain that it was at Portsmouth that John. 
Dickens and Christopher Huffam became friends. 

When Charles was brought back to London from Chatham in 1823, 


* Copyright in U.S.A. by C. E. Bechhofer Roberts. 
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he used occasionally to visit his prosperous godfather at Limehouse. 
He would arrive there in ragged clothes—for his father’s fortunes were : 
very low—and show by his appetite that his meals at home were neither : 
plentiful nor appetising. After dinner he used to be placed on the : 
table to sing comic songs, as Forster relates. I have been able to ) 
discover that his favourite song on these occasions was “ The Cat's . 
Meat Man,” the chorus of which went : 


** Down in the street cries the cats’-meat-man, 
Fango dango, with his barrow and can.” 


Charles’s mother’s ambition to open a school for young ladies was 
partly based on the hope that Huffam would be able to send her pupils 
from the families of his acquaintances engaged in the East India trade. 
As we know, she was disappointed, and her husband spent fourteen 
weeks in a debtors’ prison in the spring of 1824. Christopher Huffam, 
too, was falling on evil days and went bankrupt in November of the 
same year. After this double catastrophe there seems to have been no 
communication between the two families. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to digress for a moment in regard to 
John Dickens’s release, the circumstances of which are not always 
appreciated. Before the Bankruptcy Act of 1861, insolvent non- 
traders could obtain relief and discharge from prison only by petition 
to the Insolvent Debtors’ Court. All the insolvent’s property had to be 
surrendered and, in addition, a warrant of attorney executed, authorising 
judgment to be entered up against him for the amount of his unsatisfied 
debts. Execution might at any time be issued upon this warrant, on 
its appearing that he had available assets. Some of John Dickens's 
later difficulties must have been due to this provision, especially after 
his appearance as a witness in a libel action against the ‘* Mirror of 
Parliament ” demonstrated that he was in receipt of a regular salary. 

Solomon Huffam, Christopher’s father, was a man of great character’ 
and personality, who, in the course of his naval business, came into 
intimate contact with William, Duke of Clarence (afterwards King 
William IV.). Such a connection with the royal family was nothing 
new in the annals of the Huffams, who trace their descent from Robert 
de Hougham, a companion of Richard I. in the Crusades and one of 
the knights who laid siege to Acre. This ancestor took his name from 
one or other of the two villages, Church Hougham and West Hougham, 
which still exist near Folkestone. 

Throughout the Middle Ages and the Tudor times the Houghams—or, 
as they began to be called, Huffams—lived useful lives as country 
gentlemen in Kent. Ash Church, near Canterbury, contains memorials 
to various members of the stock ; their wills are still extant, registered 
for probate at Canterbury ; and at Sandwich loaves of bread are even 
now distributed to the poor every Sunday as the result of a bequest 
made by one Solomon Hougham, who died in 1694. 

Solomon, it will be seen, is a frequent name in the family. It was a 
Solomon Huffam, grandfather of Dickens’s godfather, who settled in 
Three Colts Street, Limehouse, early in the eighteenth century, and 
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founded there the family business of ship’s chandler. His wife, 
Elizabeth, is understood to have been a daughter of the Earl of Beverley, 
who was attainted for his loyalty to the exiled Stuarts. She was a 
Roman Catholic, and her tomb may be seen in the vaults of St. Anne’s 
Church, Limehouse. 

Their son, another Solomon, was born in 1736, and in 1763 married 
Rachel Stiles at St. Anne’s, Limehouse. Their eldest son, born in 
1764, was also named Solomon. He died unmarried at the age of 26, 
and, when old Solomon died in 1804, the business passed to-the younger 
brothers, Christopher—Dickens’s godfather—and William. 

Christopher Huffam married when he was twenty-four. His bride 
was Mary, the daughter of Tristram Austin, the squire of Stoke in 
Devonshire. Christopher's descendants may be found to-day in 
London and Manchester. William, his younger brother by seven years, 
married Mary Hobson, the daughter of a substantial citizen of 
Rotherhithe. Prince William’s continued interest in the family is 
shown by his standing godfather to one of William Huffam’s sons, 
whose descendants to-day in London and Yorkshire still bear his name. 


SOLOMON HUFFAM = ELIzABETH, daughter 
(founder of of the Earl of Beverley, 
business at buried in vaults of 
Limehouse). St. Anne’s, Limehouse. 


Sotomon Hurram (1736-1804). 
Married, 1763, Rachel Stiles, 
at St. Anne’s, Limehouse. 


SOLOMON LoRETTA CHRISTOPHER WILLIAM HENRY 
(1764-1791) (1768-1836( (Partners in their father’s business at Limehouse.) 
died un- married to (1771-1839) Married (1798) 
married. Captain Married (1795) Mary, daughter of 
Edward Mary Austin, John Hobson of 
Foord. daughter of Tristram Rotherhithe. 


Austin of Stoke, 
Devon, GODFATHER 
to CHARLES DICKENS. 


Descendants Descendants 

living in living in 

London and London and 

Manchester. Yorkshire. 
II. 


The other family with whom Charles Dickens was most intimate in 
his early youth was his mother’s, the Barrows. His maternal 
grandfather, Charles Barrow, served in the Navy as a Lieutenant 
before being appointed to a post as extra clerk in the Navy Pay Office 
at Somerset House on December 26th, 1801. His work was directed 
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by Charles Wentworth Dilke, “ Chief Clerk in London to superintend 
making up Accounts.” His promotion was rapid, for on January 15th, 
1803, he was appointed ‘‘ Chief Conductor of Monies,’’ which position 
he held until Christmas, 1809, when his official connection with the 
Admiralty terminated. 

His son, Thomas Barrow, Charles Dickens’s uncle, entered the Navy 
Pay Office on April 5th, 1805, simultaneously with John Dickens. 
Both were Extra Clerks and received five shillings a day as pay. John 
Dickens was established on January 23rd, 1807, but Barrow not until 
December Ist, 1815. 

The latter, after many years’ service as a clerk, was appointed Chief 
of the Prize Branch of the Accountant-General’s Department, and 
assisted in the re-organization of the Navy Pay Office. He did not 
retire until the establishment was reduced in 1857 after the Crimean 
War, and his fifty-two years’ service was rewarded by an annual 
pension of £710. He died within a few months of his retirement. 

The most important Barrow at the Admiralty, however, was Sir 
John Barrow. Born in Lancashire in 1764 he became tutor to the son 
of Sir George Staunton, whose influence obtained for him the post of 
Controller of Lord Macartney’s household in the first British Embassy 
to China. In Pekin he learned Chinese, and otherwise distinguished 
himself. He accompanied Lord Macartney in 1797, as private secretary, 
to the then newly acquired colony of the Cape of Good Hope, where 
he assisted to reconcile the Kaffirs and the Boers. So pleased was he 
with Cape Town and his South African wife that he intended to settle 
there, but, by the provisions of the Peace of Amiens, the Cape passed 
from British hands, and Barrow, returning to England two years later, 
was appointed Second Secretary to the Admiralty. He held this 
post for forty years, was created a baronet in 1835, retired ten years 
later, and died suddenly in November, 1848. He was a cousin of 
Charles Dickens’s mother. ’ 

Of John Dickens’s service in the Admiralty the following details may 
be given. On establishment he received the title of Assistant Clerk 
and a salary of £70 a year, with an extra allowance of two shillings 
for each day's actual attendance at the office. Eighteen months later 
his pay was increased to £110. (A year later he married Elizabeth 
Barrow, Thomas’s sister). His salary at the Pay Office increased 
regularly. In April, 1810, he received £120 a year; two years later, 
£140, and three years later again, £200. In 1820 this was raised to 
£350. In addition, he received during all this period an extra Outport. 
Allowance of five shillings a day when he worked outside London. 

His salary was not stopped during his imprisonment in the Marshalsea, 
for which favour, no doubt, he had to thank the Barrow influence at: 
the Admiralty. He was superannuated less than a year after his release 
but, in consideration of his twenty years’ service, the Admiralty 
granted him an annual pension of £145 16s. 8d., which was paid regularly 
for twenty-six years until his death in 1851. . 

It should be noted that the purchasing power of money in those 
days was at least twice what it is to-day. . 
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HOW DICKENS HELPS THE TRADER 


I. By T. P. COOPER 


fJ\HE great advance made by traders in the manner of advertising 

during the past few decades is unprecedented in the annals of 
commerce. Modern advertising is a science, and men with imagination 
are being trained in the best methods of creating a demand which did 
not previously exist. As we realise the possibilities of the new form of 
publicity, so different from that of our grandfathers, we must remember 
that their early efforts were discouraged and handicapped by successive 
governments. There is a certain romance in the story of old-time 
advertising, and few of us are acquainted with the difficulties tradesmen 
experienced a century or so ago. Comparatively few advertisements 
appeared in the newspapers of those days, because of a Government 
Tax of 3s. 6d. imposed on each and every insertion over and above 
the newspaper’s charge. This duty, originally imposed in 1712, was 
reduced to 1s. 6d. in 1833, and was not finally repealed and abolished 
until the year 1853. 

Then, for several years, advertisements were only allowed in the 
newspapers if they conformed with the neat traditional get-up of the 
various journals. Gradually as the technical art of illustration became 
more generally known, and new printing machines were invented, mere 
announcements gave place to more arresting catch-the-eye pictorial 
advertisements, with the object of keeping products and the names of 
firms in mind. Great business houses and commercial associations 
now employ publicity and advertising experts, and remarkable results 
have been achieved. 

In glancing through the newspapers and magazines, both old and new, 
we are struck by the popularity of the characters of Dickens, which, 
in a peculiar way, lend themselves to advertising. 

But of all the realistic and superb creations of the gifted novelist, the 
hilarious Wilkins Micawber holds the first place. Almost everybody 
is familiar with the characteristic features of Micawber, the sunny 
ne’er-do-well, as pictorially illustrated down the years by Browne, 
Barnard, Reynolds and other artists.. His typical reflections and aphor- 
isms are irresistible, and are frequently quoted by, publicists and 
advertisers in all countries where the English languagé!is spoken. 

When the Government inaugurated War Savings Certificates it 
issued millions of paper bags free for the use of grocers and shopkeepers. 
On them was printed a portrait of Mr. Micawber, together with 
particulars of this great scheme of easy saving and investment. 
Amongst the inducements eloquently set forth it was stated that “ Like 
Charles Dickens himself, we may be sure that Mr. Micawber would 
have supported his country to the full extent of what he called his 
‘ stipendiary emoluments.’” 

For some years the show-windows of the York Gas Company have 
been a popular sight during Christmastide, and the window-dresser 
is to be complimented on his recent display, which, as heretofore, 
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attracted crowds of sightseers. The subject depicted was that of Mr. 
Micawber, who, with all his admirable humorous touches and his 
careless address, faithfully devotes a little time to practical domestic 
affairs. Mr. Micawber took an airy, sunny-sided view of things in 


Mr MICAWBER. WITH A PECULIAR RELISH 
FOR LITTLE TREATS” = SAID. —— 


‘4 have myself Ae ested: some 
attention during JPA the past. week 
to the Art of Baking cf 


SOMETHING HAS. INDEED. TURNED UP-A Gas COOKER .. 
HANDY E RELIABLE FOR ALL EXISTING CIRCUMSTANCES. 


general, remarking, “I have myself directed som 

the past week, to the art of baking.” 

aaa jan Bee eane episode in the home-life of the 
lead 1s a past master in ‘* domestic economy. 

Whilst Mrs. Micawber, like her helpmate, an adept at letter writing 

is busy with her pen, he willingly performs many necessary household 


e attention, during 
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duties. The striking composition, or window-show, possesses a human 
appeal, aided by pictorial art. The kitchen tableau is very life-like, 
Mr. Micawber with his coat off and his shirt sleeves doubled up, attends 
to the baking ; and the twins are eagerly anticipating an unusual treat, 
whilst Mrs. Micawber listlessly looks up from her writing-pad, This 
picture of domestic felicity, aided by modern kitchen arrangements, 
was, indeed, worth seeing. 

These few instances of advertising by Dickens will help many to 
Tealize that the old general “anyhow” style of offering goods for 
sale has had its day. To be foremost, advertisements must be smart, 
both pictorially and in their wording and appeal. To lead the way, 


One of a series of Dickens Advertisements by Will Owen for 
Sharp’s Kreemy Toffee 


advertisers must think! It is of no avail having goods of high repute 
on their shelves; a reputable noise-in-the-world must be made, and 
the public stimulated with the desire to buy and possess them. 


II. BY THE EDITOR 


Mr. Cooper’s article opens up the vast and hitherto unexplored field 
of advertising Dickensiana. It is my intention to follow up this 
entertaining subject, and to publish representative examples of the aid, 
pictorial and otherwise, which the works of Dickens have rendered to 
the advertiser. 

We give here an example of one of a series of advertisement-pictures, 
drawn by Mr. Will Owen for a well-known toffee. Sir Kreemy Knut, 
indeed bids fair to become as well known a character as Mr. Pickwick 
himself, who it will be noticed, has in some unaccountable manner 
come in contact with Mr. Micawber. The latter gives Super-Kreem 
advice in these words :— 

“You know my advice: annual income £20, annual expenditure 
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£19 19s. 8d.—result, happiness: annual income £20, pantie. on 
penditure £20 0s. 8d. result, misery—unless you have exc a 
that extra eight-pence for a quarter of Sharp's Super-Kreem. . ith 
that as vour food, friend and comforter in chief, all the cred itord 
in the world cannot appal you. In short, my dear friends, you will 
be happy—as I am.” 


A capital study of a well-known event in the life of Mr. Pickwick used 
to advertise Hudson’s Soap, is reproduced below. There 1s nothing 
about Soap in that incident, you remark ! Quite true; therein 


i” 


Wi 


i 


Artful Mrs. Bardell! 


A Pickwick incident used to advertise Hudson’s Soap 


lies the art of ‘the advertising expert. See how cleverly, even if 
not ‘precisely, does the letterpress accompanying the picture beguile 
the reader : 

“Mr. Pickwick was a creation of the “thirties’’; the world has 
laughed with him and at him ever since. That artful Mrs. Bardell, 
the wily Dodson, the crafty Fogg—what a positive orgy of mirth ! 

In 1844 came Hudson’s Soap, and Hudson’s is to-day a name as 
famous all the world over as Pickwick. Mrs. Bardell took lodgers 
in Goswell Street. If she survived the ire of Sergeant Snubbin, you 
may be sure she welcomed Hudson’s for the brightening of that 
‘home from home.’ ”’ 

Dickens’s works are full of episodes depicting the pleasures of the 
table, and several firms have chosen such subjects for their advertise- 
ments. The International Tea Stores are to be complimented on the 
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, extremely artistic series of drawings by Mr. 
| Fred Pegram, which have graced our news- 
|, papers for some years past, depicting 
‘Wii, Some of the many tea parties in Dickens. 
We shall reproduce the series in sub- 
sequent issues ; meanwhile here is one 
. of them, Little Dorrit entertaining 
) old Nandy at the Marshalsea. 


Does it not decide you to try a 
pound of Ceylindo Tea ? 


(To be continued) 


"I 


al 


1 


i 
: 
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An Advertisement of the International Stores 


MELBOURNE. 


On April 5th the Rev. W. Harris gave a pleasant analysis of A 
Christmas Carol, emphasising the complete change of heart experienced 
by Scrooge after, the ghostly visitations. Mrs. Cleary read a paper on 
‘Dickens and Drink,” in which she pointed out that when Dickens so 
often mentioned the drinking habits of his characters he was describing 
one of the customs of his pefiod, and not advocating it any more than 
in his depicting burglary and murder he could be called a defender of 
those crimes. Mr. A. E. McMicken, of the Prahran Library, gave a 
talk on Dickens. ‘The Dramatic Company staged a very amusing scene 
from Our Mutual Friend, entitled “ Quarrels in the Wilfer Family.” 
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SOME SENTIMENTS FROM SWIVELLER 


What is the odds so long as the fire of 
soul is kindled at the taper of conviviality, 
and the wing of friendship never moults a 
feather. 

* * * * * 

Badgering, baiting and bullying are not 
the sort of thing calculated to expand the 
souls and promote the harmony of the con- 
. tending parties . . . . the watchword to the 
# old min is—fork. 

* * Pa * * 

Remember the once popular melody of 
‘“Begone dull care”; fan the sinking 
flame of hilarity with the wing of friendship ; 
and pass the rosy wine. 

x * * * * 

May the present moment be the worst of our lives. 

* * * * * 

What is the odds, so long as the spirit is expanded by means of rosy 

wine, and the present moment is the least happiest of our existence. 
ok * * * * 

There is a proverb which tells about being merry and wise. There 
are some people who can be merry and can’t be wise, and some who can 
be wise (or think they can) and can’t be merry. Tm one of the first: 


sort. If the proverb’s a good ’un, I suppose it’s better to keep to half 
of it than none. 


* * * * * 


If the wing of friendship should never moult a feather, the wing of 
relationship should never be clipped, but be always expanded and serene- 
* * 


ok * * 
Caution is the word and caution is the act. 
* * * * * 
Is the old min friendly ? 
* * * * ok 


“Man wants little here below, nor wants that little long.’ How 
true that is !—after dinner. 

* * * * * 

I was wafted here upon the pinions of concord, I came to remove, 
with the rake of friendship, the seeds of mutual violence and heart: 
burning, and to sow in their places the germ of social harmony. 

* * * x * 

Under an accumulation of staggerers no man can be considered a 
free agent. No man knocks himself down: if his destiny knocks him 
down, his destiny must pick him up again. 

* * * * * 
Since life like a river is flowing, I care not how fast it rolls on, while 


such purl on the bank still is growing, and such eyes light the waves 
as they run. 


* * * * * 
The law don’t agree with me. It isn’t moist enough . . . I have been 
thinking of moving away . . . towards Highgate. Perhaps the bells 


might | strike up **'Turn again, Swiveller, Lord Mayor of London.” 
Whittington’s name was Dick. I wish cats were scarcer. 
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TWO INNS IN THE BOROUGH 


JHEN The Pickwick Papers was written close upon a century 
ago there still remained in the Borough “ some half-dozen old 
inns, which have preserved their external features unchanged, and 
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‘The First Appearance of Sam Weller 
In the yard of the White Hart Inn, Borough 


From the original drawing by Phiz 
which have escaped alike the rage for public improvement, and the 


mcroachments of private speculation. Great rambling, queer, old 
laces they are, with galleries, and passages, and staircases, wide 
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enough and antiquated enough to furnish materials for a hundred ghost 
stories.” 

One of these, the White Hart, deserved a much better fate than that 
which overtook it in 1889, when it was demolished, for here it was 
that a provider of much innocent mirth, Sam Weller, made his first 
bow to a vast appreciative public ; on which occasion the description 
of the inn was given as follows : 

“ The yard presented none of that bustle and activity which are 


The White Hart Inn 


As Dickens saw it 


the usual war tase of a large coach inn, 
Waggons, each with a pile of goods beneath its ample can 

the height of the spabadeiios window of an ena me et 
stowed away beneath a lofty roof which extended over one end of the 
yard: and another, which was probably to commence its journey 
that morning, was drawn out into the Open space. A double tier of 
bedroom galleries, with old clumsy balustrades, ran round two sides 
of the straggling area, and a double row of bells to correspond, sheltered 
from the weather by a little sloping roof, hung over the door leading 


Three or four lumbering 


ES 
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The George Inn 
Exterior 


The Bar of the George Inn 


[T. W. Tyrrell 


([T. W. Tyrrell 
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to the bar and coffee-room. Two or three gigs and chaise-carts were 
wheeled up under different little sheds and pent-houses ; _and the 
occasional heavy tread of a cart-horse, or rattling of a chain at the 
further end of the yard, announced to anybody who cared about the 
matter, that the stable lay in that direction. When we add that a few 
boys in smock frocks were lying asleep on heavy packages, woolpacks, 


Photo by] [T. W. Tyrrell 
The Balcony 


and other articles that were scattered about on heaps of straw, we have 
described as fully as need be the g 


general appearance of the yard of 
the White Hart Inn, High Street, Borough, on the particular morning 
in question.” 


Within the century the half dozen old inns 
dwindled down to one, the George, which still 


of the Borough have 
stands “ with a kind of 
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gloomy sturdiness amidst the modern innovations’ which surround 
it. It has a glory all its own, for it is the oldest inn—if not the oldest 
house—in the great metropolis ; and tucked out of sight of the ordinary 
wayfarer, its very existence is unknown to the majority of people 
who daily walk along the Borough High Street. But to Dickensians 
it is a well-known landmark, presided over, since many years, by Miss 
Murray, and their pleasures will be revived by the pictures which we 
reproduce here, taken from a brochure by the late B. W. Matz, long 
since out of print. 

To stand in the cool quiet courtyard of the George is to conjure up 


4A > 


The Coffee Room at the George Inn 


the scene which Dickens described to us in Chapter X. of The Pickwick 
Papers, when Sam was brushing the boots and chaffing the chamber- 
maid on the balcony respecting whether number twenty-two would 
“ have ’em now, or vait till he gets ’em,’”’ and ‘* who’s number twenty- 
two, that’s to put all the others out ? Reg’lar rotation, as Jack Ketch 
said, ven he tied the men up.’’ Although in reality—or as much so 
as fiction allows—the actual scene was another inn a few doors away. 
So perfect a picture does the yard of the George Inn present, that we 
have a vivid impression of the swaggering departure of Mr. Jingle 
after he had been bought off by Mr. Wardle. 

It was from the George that Tip Dorrit wrote a begging letter to 
Arthur Clennam, and that is the only reference made by Dickens to 


this inn. 
is inn ane 
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DICKENS PILGRIMS IN SHAKESPEARE’S 


TOWN 


4 Nadas Annual Summer Pilgrimage from London took the form of 

a motor-coach journey to Stratford-on-Avon, on July 11th. 
Some sixty-odd members and friends started from the Embankment 
soon after 9 a.m., and reached their destination in time for lunch at 
1-30 p.m., passing through Slough, Maidenhead, Henley (still bearing 
traces of Regatta Week), Oxford and Woodstock. 

At the luncheon held at the White Swan Hotel, the Mayor, Councillor 
E. R. Thompson, in a few well-chosen words, extended a cordial 
welcome to the visitors. In the course of his remarks he referred to 
Dickens and Shakespeare as both being great students of human nature 
and great creators of characters which had become types. He thought 
it would be a wonderful thing if the Pickwick coach trip to Rochester 
of a year ago could be revived, and a coach-load of Dickens characters 
be received at Stratford-on-Avon by a representative set of 
Shakespearian characters in costume. 

In expressing the Fellowship’s thanks to the Mayor for his courtesy 
and kindly greetings, Mr. W. B. Warren said that an official visit to the 
shrine of the greatest writer England had ever produced, by members 
of a society formed to spread the cult of the writer for whom they 
claimed the se¢ond place, was a gesture not without importance. 
Whether in 250 years’ time Charles Dickens’s name would stand out 
as William Shakespeare’s did to-day, was something the gods alone 
could tell, but if it did.we could be quite sure that Shakespeare's 
would still tower behind and above it. 

The Mayor most kindly devoted the afternoon to conducting 
the party round the town, including the birthplace and museum, the 
church and other places of interest. Certain trustees of Dickens House, 
who were of the party, heard with some envy that Shakespeare's 
birthplace has over 100,000 visitors annually. ! 

Gorgeous summer weather and a most successful day. W. B. W. 


A NOTE FROM EVEREST. 


The Everest Branch meets twice a month, from September until 
June. The programmes consist of discussion of the book being read, 
pertinent articles from Zhe Dickensian, and papers by the members. 

On October last, the branch sponsored a lecture on ‘‘' The Paris of 
A Tale of Two Cities,’ by Mr. Frank A. Lewis, illustrated by stere- 
optican pictures taken by Mr. Lewis. This was open to the public, and 
a special invitation was given to high school pupils studying the book. 

In December the Annual Christmas Party was held, with a programme 


of tableaux and music, <A little crippled girl was entertained, one of | 


a group to whom gifts of toys and clothing were presented at Christmas 
from the Tiny Tim Fund. 

In February the Birthday Luncheon included a programme of 
readings and a scene from Our Mutual Friend. 

On June 6th the Annual Outing, finishing the season, was held at 
Whidby Island, a nearby summer resort. 
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MR. KNAG AND HIS BRETHREN 


By J. CUMING WALTERS 


ILLIAM COWPER is, I fear, seldom read 
in these days; and yet if Dickensians 
would turn, for instance, to his poetical and 
philosophical discourse on “ Conversation ”’ 
they would be frequently reminded by some of 
the characterisations therein of favourite types 
portrayed by the novelist. After describing 
arrogant talkers, inspired talkers, garrulous 
talkers, dogmatic talkers, and the rest, Cowper 
comes to one class which I think has a particular 
interest for us :— 


“ A graver coxcomb we may sometimes 
see, 
Mr. J. Cuming Walters Quite as absurd, though not so light as 
he: 
A shallow brain behind a serious mask, 
An oracle within an empty cask, 
The solemn fop, significant and budge, 
A fool with judges, amongst fools a judge. 
He says but little, and that little said, 
Owes all its weight, like loaded dice, to lead. 
His wit invites you by his looks to come, 
But when you knock it never is at home.” 


‘ 


It is this “shallow brain behind a serious mask,” this “ solemn 
op,” this pretentious fool who appears to be preternaturally wise, 
vhom Dickens exemplified again and again—he seemed, indeed, to 
ake a special delight in holding him up to contempt. But he did it 
vith a very gentle hand, finding more to laugh at than to censure in 
uch harmless impostors who deceived themselves mainly and only a 
ew undiscerning persons around them. 

We can trace these “ grave coxcombs ” in Dickens’s earliest work, 
nd certainly in his very last. He made them perfectly identifiable by 
is sure touches. They are depicted lightly, they are objects of gay 
aillery, and then they are dismissed. Dickens, with his usual shrewd- 
ess, assigned to them no mission, and they are for the most part quite 
utile and inactive ; they simply appear and depart. Nor did Dickens 
nsult his readers’ intelligence by explaining what these absurdities 
eally were, or by pointing any moral. He believed that the “ oracle 
yithin an empty cask ” would be estimated at his exact value by all 
ensible men. oe 

These people do not come within the category of flagitious hypo- 
rites. They do no harm, and there is no conscious roguery in their 
omposition. They are not Pecksnifis, Bounderbys, or Heeps. They 
re self-deluded, and may even possess the little genius that is a danger- 
us thing, and they court or accept extravagant praise for their nothing- 
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ness. Thus Solomon Pell may pass for a profound lawyer, Augustus . 
Snodgrass for a rapturous poet, and even our good friend Mr. Pickwick 
may be accorded wild eulogies for his theory on tittlebats. Dickens 
derided all false pedantry and began his exposures in the Mudfog Papers, 
laughing heartily at those heavy and portentous shams who adopted 
ponderous methods of dealing with airy trifles. He laughed at the 
sporting pretender like Winkle; he laughed at the mock-heroics of 
Sim Tappertit; he laughed at pompous politicians; he laughed at 
platitudinous orators. The list is a long one, but I will only refer in 
detail to two or three very innocent humbugs with their crowd of blind 
admirers. Here is an example from Pickwick which serves well as 
an introduction :— 

‘““My friend, Mr. Snodgrass, has a strong poetic turn,” said Mr. 
Pickwick. Upon that reputation he lived, though he produced not a 
single line to justify it. He had his sentimental abstractions, and got 
credit for the divine frenzy ; and he was amiably dismissed at the close 
as “a reputed great poet among his friends and acquaintances, although 
we do not find that he has ever written anything to encourage the 
belief.” To which Dickens added the footnote: “ There are many 
celebrated characters, literary, philosophical, and otherwise, who hold 
a high reputation on a similar tenure.” 

The solemn humbug, par excellence, in the same volume is, of course, 
Solomon Pell, the fat, flabby, pale man, with a large head, a wide 
face, a nose all on one side, a short neck, and a mysterious manner of. 
pursing his lips and of making allusions to his wisdom and his greatness. 
To men like the simple-minded Wellers, he is naturally an object of 
great admiration, ‘a species of divinity,’ we are told. ‘ The late 
Lord Chancellor, gentlemen, was very fond of me,” said Mr. Pell. 
“And wery creditable in him, too,” said Mr. Weller. And then follows 
Mr. Pell’s memorable tribute to his own incomparable talents, succeeded 
by his wonderful exemplification of dignity, whilst he frowned grimly” 
and “* rattled three-halfpence in his pocket with terrible determination.” 


Il. 


We come now to a still more striking case. 

Mr. Knag’s transitory appearance in the comedy of Nicholas Nickleby 
is apt to be overlooked or forgotten. But he is quite a significant 
figure in the Dickensian gallery of artless impostors. The strong- 
minded and designing sister is sharply contrasted with him; yet it is 
just because, with all her worldly shrewdness, she cannot comprehend 
a fatuous nature, that she really believes her brother must be that 
mysterious being vaguely described as “a genius.” What other 
explanation can occur to a commonplace mind ? It is still one of the 
most ordinary experiences of life to find the plain and normal average 
man settling the problem of an eccentric, however paltry or absurd, 
by declaring that “ he must be a genius.’’ That term covers a multitude. 
of imbecilities. Mr. Knag is so precious a specimen of the grave 
coxcomb that he is worth a little detailed examination. ’ 

He is, we learn, an ornamental stationer and small circulating library 


, 
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keeper, his home in a by-street off Tottenham Court Road; we find 
him possessed of a very profound and thoughtful air; we behold him 
as a tall lank gentleman of solemn features, wearing spectacles, and 
garnished with such a small quantity of hair that Mrs. Nickleby at once 
declared he must be “literary.” He is impressive and ghostly; he 
sighs as he takes the kitchen candles in hand; he stops mournfully, 
abases himself, groans, and ejaculates that he is a miserable wretch. 
Needless to add that he has an unrequited affection. ‘‘ He has a most 
romantic heart,” said Miss Knag. “ He is a wonderfully accomplished 
man—most extraordinarily accomplished—reads—hem !—reads every 
novel that comes out that has any fashion in it.’ And it further 
transpires that he found so much in the books applicable to his own 
misfortunes that he regarded himself as one of the heroes, but ‘‘ of 
course, he is conscious of his own superiority,” and so he “ took to 
scorning everything, and became a genius.” 

This exquisite touch is followed by the portentous revelation that he 
8 writing a book, in three volumes, post octavo, all about blighted 
ropes and high life. “ And,” says Miss Knag, “ if it hadn’t happened 
8 it has, I don’t believe his genius would ever have come out at all.” 
That is all we know of “the gloomy one,” but it is enough for our 
yurpose. Mortimer Knag, with his air of mystery, his melancholy, 
us prospective book, and his nebulous genius which might “ never 
lave come out,’’ is full of significance as a Dickensian type. He is 
oremost in the brotherhood of heavy numskulls. 

Can we mistake him? It seems quite impossible, and yet it appears 
hat sometimes a reader requires a Josh Billings footnote to the 
ffect, “‘ this is a goak.” 


IIT. 

I am compelled to say this because there remains on record a 
remendous misunderstanding of another of the tribe of Mortimer 
‘nag, a still more egregious example, and yet actually accepted seriously 
y those who fail to discover Dickens’s intention. Need I add that I 
xfer to a notorious character who figures in that much-discussed work, 
he Mystery of Edwin Drood? It is the ineffable Bazzard ! 

Observe his close resemblance in form and pose to all the grave 
»xcombs and shallow pretenders who have acted their solemn farces 
. the previous dramas. He has every Dickensian sign upon him of the 
retentious fool, wrapt in the mystery of the common charlatan ; the 
fected genius who deludes no one except a credulous onlooker, who is 
cactly the sort of person who wants to be deluded. Bazzard is 
nodgrass and Knag combined, with a touch of Solomon Pell by way 
extra embellishment. The salient features are reproduced, and 
ickens repeats his general terms of description. To make the 
irallel complete he even provides Bazzard with a sister, the Billickin, 
ho stands in the same relationship to him as Miss Knag does to her 
tuous brother. 
The sketch we have of Bazzard is sardonic throughout. He is 
discontented, poor fellow,”’ and the reason for his discontent is given 

the one suggestive word—* misplaced.” Mr. Grewgious, his em- 
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ployer, “ feels constantly apologetic towards him,” and Bazzard—no > 
doubt superior and scornful, like Mr. Knag—* feels that he has reason 1 
to be.” He has a secret—he has written a play, a tragedy, “ and| 
nobody,” says Mr. Grewgious in a solemn whisper, * will hear, on any’ 
account whatever, of bringing it out.” And as Mr. Grewgious with 1 
comic self-deprecation remarks that he could not write a play himself, , 
not even a bad one, “consequently,” he says, ‘“ Mr. Bazzard would have » 
a sense of my inferiority to himself under any circumstances ; but when | 
I am his master, you know, the case is greatly aggravated.’ In all | 
this we have Dickens’s vein of humour in most delicious subtlety. It 
is all Knag over again, brought to perfection. 

The banter of the gloomy, misunderstood, misanthropic genius is . 
continued in Grewgious’s further explanation of the father who did 
not appreciate the son’s literary gifts, of the imparting of the secret | 
ambition when the son came with the rent, and of the unhappy one’s | 
peril of starvation, “and he was not formed for it.” To make the 
jest doubly clear we find Rosa, troubled with a doubt, asking, “* For 
pursuing his genius, sir ?”’; and Grewgious replying, “ No, for starva- 
tion.” In that way Bazzard became his clerk and “he feels it very 
much.” ‘I am glad he is grateful,” says Rosa, jumping at a wrong 
conclusion, and once more we get the satire forced home— I didn't 
quite mean that. I mean that he feels the degradation.” Conscious of 
his own superiority, scorning everything and everybody and “becoming 
a genius ’’—just like Mr. Knags. 

Nor is this all. Bazzard is one of a “ band of choice spirits” who 
have likewise written tragedies that nobody will bring out, and they 
have dedicated their plays to one another in a highly panegyrical 
manner—an honour Mr. Grewgious could never have hoped for. 
Bazzard’s tragedy has ‘“‘a dreadfully appropriate name.” It is 
“The Thorn of Anxiety,” and Bazzard hopes ‘it will come out at 
last.” ; 

What exquisite fooling it is! The style of narration, the names, 
the play upon words, all indicate the intention. No one could be 
deceived except one who wished to be so. But if we believe in Mr. 
Bazzard we must believe also in Mr. Mortimer Knag and in Mr. Augustus 
Snodgrass, his brethren, and this, as Euclid would argue, abswrdum est. 

For myself, I value the suppositious works of genius by these gloomy 
and egregious personages at a slightly lower figure than Mrs. Jarley 
appraised the genteel verses of Mr. Slum; and I no more credit them 
with being “ littery gents’ than I do Silas Wegg, despite the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Boffin. Dickens bade us laugh at them one and all. 
Let us show our understanding and appreciation of his humour by 
complying with his request. 


A DICKENS BROADCAST TALK 


On June 13th last, Miss H. Eileen Phillips, the Hon. Secretary of 
the Manchester Branch, broadcast from Belfast an interesting talk on 
** Dickens as a letter writer.” ; 
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DICKENS AND LIVERPOOL 


By THOMAS N. PHILIP 


s.s. ‘‘ Britannia,” by which Dickens left Liverpool for America in 1842 


ie 


ao used to say that Liverpool (“that rich and beautiful 

port” he calls the town in one place), lay in his heart next to 
London. He first came to the town, or city as it now is, in November, 
1838, accompanied by Phiz and Forster, staying at the Adelphi Hotel ; 
and he stayed there also in January, 1843, before sailing with his wife 
‘or America in the Cunard Packet “ Britannia,’ a new paddle-boat 
steamer of 1200 tons burthen. You will find a most interesting and 
ymusing account of his setting out, and the stormy passage and the 
rials of the voyagers in the first chapters of American Notes. 

The travellers returned home from New York in the sailing ship 
‘George Washington ”’ on the 7th June, for, said Dickens “ I never will 
rust myself upon the wide ocean, if it please heaven, in a steamer 
yain.”’ This vessel is described in the “ Liverpool Mercury ” of the 
ime as a superior fast sailing, first-class ship, commodious, elegantly 
itted up, and provided with everything conducive to the comfort and 
onvenience of passengers. The size of this paragon of ships was 600 
ons, and the cabin fare 25 guineas. The voyage took three weeks, 
nd the ship arrived in Liverpool on June 28th. The passengers on 
anding all breakfasted together at an hotel, and parted most cordially. 

On February 26th, 1844, Dickens was invited to take the chair at 
he Soiree of the Mechanics’ Institute (now the Liverpool Institute, 
[ount Street). He also received from the secretary, together with the 
rder of proceedings, a cheque for £20, for his expenses. This cheque 
fter consulting Forster, he returned, as he wished to maintain his 
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independence. In a letter to Forster he adds, “I think I shall have 
grounds for a very good speech in Brummagen (where he was going 
first on a similar mission), but I am not sure about Liverpool, having 
misgivings of over-gentility.” eee my 

The date of this engagement was put off to suit Dickens's convenience 
from January to February 26th, and the charge for admission was 
3s. 6d. The “ Liverpool Mercury ”’ states that: “upwards of 1200 
gay, happy and intelligent beings thronged to listen to the voice of 
one whose writings, by their truthfulness in the delineation of character 
in the lights and shadows of life, had before touched their feelings, 
warmed their hearts, and gladdened their sympathies. 


The Soiree at the Mechanics’ Institute, with Dickens in the chair and 
Miss Weller at the piano 


One of the items in the programme caused Dickens some merriment 
—which he quickly communicated to the audience. He announced 
it in the following words: ‘I am requested to introduce to you a 
young lady whom I have some difficulty and tenderness in announcing— 
Miss Weller, who will play a fantasia on the piano.” 

The situation can well be conceived; all sorts and conditions of 
people, young and old, rich and poor, and in an instant, by the mere 
mention of a name, all alike exploding in a roar of delightful laughter, 
born of humorous recollections. 

There stood the author, the creator of Sam Weller, receiving in an 
exquisite form an unpremeditated tribute of his genius. Poor little 
Miss Christina Weller was meantime taken’ somewhat aback; there 
she had to stand, waiting to make her bow, and while she did so, 
Dickens whispered into her ear that he hoped “‘ someday she would 
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shange her name and be very happy,” and invited her to bring her 
ather and have lunch with him next day, which they did at the house 
of Mr. J. C. Shaw, of the Breck. 

It is interesting to know that out of this amusing introduction a 
tiendship sprang up between the Wellers and Dickens, and in the end 
Miss Weller married a Mr. T. J. Thompson, a personal friend of Dickens, 
wind her sister married the novelist’s brother, Frederick Dickens. 
Mrs. Thompson had two daughters who have become famous, the one, 
tlizabeth (now Lady Butler), the painter of the “ Roll Call,” and 
* Balaclava,” etc., and the other, Alice Meynell, one of our most 
iccomplished poets and essayists, who only died last year. An article 
m “ Christina Weller, a Friend of Dickens,” by B. W. Matz, appeared 
n The Dickensian of January, 1916, which gives interesting details of 
he later life of Miss Weller after her marriage to Mr. Thompson. 

In a letter to his wife on this occasion Dickens says: ‘‘ There never 
were such considerate people as they are here. After offering me 
mbounded hospitality, and my declining it, they leave me to myself 
ike gentlemen. They saved me from all sorts of intrusion at the Hall, 
srought me back, and left me to my quiet supper as they had left me to 
ny quiet dinner.” All signs of Liverpool gentility, no doubt ! 


Li 


In 1847 a company of amateur actors, organised by Dickens, appeared 
it the Theatre Royal, Williamson Square, on July 28th, in a performance 
wf ‘* Every Man in His Humour,” for the benefit of Leigh Hunt. The 
aste included John Forster, Douglas Jerrold, John Leech, George 
Yruickshank and Mark Lemon, and Dickens took the part of Captain 
30badil. Dickens and Jerrold shared the honours of the evening, 
vhich resulted in the handsome sum of £480 being raised. Sad to 
elate, the scene of this enthusiasm is now a cold storage. 

The advertisement in the papers read as follows :— 


““The Performance to commence at 7 o’clock precisely, by which 
time it is particularly requested that the whole audience may be 
seated, and that all should appear in full dress, by order of the 


Committee.’ 
‘Sheridan Muspratt, Ph.D., Hon. Secretary.” 


No doubt, late comers, if any, were made to stay outside until the 
nd of the first act. The Hon. Secretary, Dr. Muspratt, was the 
randfather of the present Sir Max Muspratt, Bart., so well known 
o-day. 

The company, together with Mrs. Dickens and the other ladies of 
he party, were entertained by Mr. Richard V. Yates, who gave a 
rilliant soiree on the occasion to a large and fashionable assemblage 
t his residence in the Dingle. Many of those present were in fancy 
ress, and it is recorded that Dickens danced with Miss Dolly Varden. 

Again, on June 5th, 1848, this company of splendid strollers appeared 
t the Amphitheatre in aid of a permanent Curatorship of Shakespeare's 
ouse at Stratford. “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” and a farce 
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entitled ‘‘ Love, Law and Physic” were played, the total receipts 
being £451, and 1900 people were present. 

In aid of the “ Guild of Literature and Art,” a pet scheme of Sir 
Bulwer Lytton’s, which, however, was not a success, Dickens brought 
a company for two nights, February 13th and 14th, 1852, to the » 
Philharmonic Hall, when ‘‘ Not So Bad As We Seem,” by Bulwer 
Lytton, and ‘“ Mr. Nightingale’s Diary,’ by Charles Dickens and Mark : 
Lemon, were played to large audiences, the proceeds of the two per- - 
formances amounted to £1045. 

Writing to Lytton on February 15th, Dickens says: “I left Liver- - 
pool at 4 o’clock this morning, and am so blinded by excitement, 
gas, and waving hats and handkerchiefs, that I can hardly see to write, , 
but I cannot go to bed without telling you what a triumph we have had.” ' 

Again, on September 3rd of the same year, Dickens and his company - 
were back at the Philharmonic Hall, and gave a performance for the | 
same object, of ‘‘ Used Up,” “ Charles XII.,”’ and ** Mr. Nightingale’s | 
Diary ” ; 1668 people were present, and the proceeds amounted to 
£535. 


III. 


During all of Dickens’s visits to Liverpool, he used to roam about 
the docks and enquire into all matters connected with sailors and their 
lives ashore. Chapter V. of The Uncommercial Traveller deals with a 
round of visits to the abodes of the landsharks of the port, and in order 
to do this he was enrolled as a special constable for the evening. Chap- 
ter VIII., of the same book, deals with his visit to the Workhouse in 
Brownlow Hill to find out at first hand (as was always his way) the 
cause of the brutal treatment meted out by the War Office to the time- 
expired soldiers from India. 

His opinion of Whitechapel, a street leading from the centre of the 
town towards the poorer quarter, and the shops and people at this time, 
is, therefore, interesting in view of the great improvements that have 
taken place during the last sixty years. This is what he says: ‘‘ The 
busy throng tends Whitechapel way, and down Whitechapel we must 
go. So great is the number of orange sellers and oranges that it would 
seem as if the whole of one year’s produce of St. Michael’s had been 
disgorged into the narrow street this Saturday night. 

‘“ My Uncle’s Counting Houses, which abound here, are all thronged 
to-night. As per the flourishing gold letters on his door jamb, he pro- 
poses to lend money on plate, jewellery, or valuables, but he is not 
much troubled with plate, jewellery or valuables on a Saturday night. 
If you enter one of these pawnshops as they are called so plainly, with- 
out reticence or diffidence, hereabouts, and elbow your way through 
Vallombrosian thickets of wearing apparel and miscellaneous articles, 
you will observe there, as peculiarities in the internal economy of the 
avuncular life, at variance with London practice, that the duplicates 
are not of cardboard, but of paper, having an appearance something 
between dock warrants and twelfth-cake lottery tickets, and that the 
front of each compartment of the counter is crossed by a stout wooden 
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barrier, whether for the convenience of the pledger to rest his elbows 
on while transacting business, or to restrain the said pledger from 
violently wresting from my uncle’s hands any article before he has 
legally redeemed it, I am unable to say. 

“Furthermore, it will not be without emotion that you will become 
sensible that in very many of the pawnbroking warehouses my uncle 
is for the nonce, transformed into my aunt—not simply figuratively 
in the French sense, but substantially. The person who unties your 
package, names the extent of the investment therein by way of a loan, 
fills up the duplicate and hands you the cash, is a young lady, sharp- 
eyed, quick-witted, and not to be done by any means.”’ 


EY: 


In August, 1858, Dickens made his first appearance in Liverpool as 
a public reader, at the Philharmonic Hall. On Wednesday, the 18th, 
he gave A Christmas Carol; on Thursday, the 19th, Dombey and Son ; 
on Friday, the 20th, Boots at the Holly Tree Inn and Mrs. Gamp ; 
and on Saturday afternoon, A Christmas Carol. 

The prices of admission were 5s., 2s. 6d. and 1s., each reading lasting 
two hours. An audience of 2300 people (the largest he had had) 
sreeted him on the first evening. In a letter to Forster he says, “ they 
turned away hundreds, sold all the books, rolled on the ground of my 
room knee-deep in cheques, and made a perfect pantomime of the 
whole thing.” And this be it remembered, on an evening in August ! 

In the following October the readings were repeated on the 15th, 19th, 
20th and 21st. In January, 1862, he came again and gave three 
readings : Nicholas; Nickleby and Bob Sawyer; David Copperfield and 
Bob Sawyer; Nicholas Nickleby and The Trial Scene from Pickwick. 

In a letter to Forster, Dickens says: “ The beautiful St. George’s 
Hall crowded to excess last night, January 28th, and numbers turned 
uway. Brilliant to see when lighted up, and for a reading simply 
perfect. You remember that a Liverpool audience is usually dull, but 
Shey put me on my mettle last night, for I never saw such an audience, 
10—not even in Edinburgh. I slept horribly afterwards, and have 
seen over to Birkenhead to-day for a little change of air.” 

The Hall was, of course, the small Concert Room, which he always 
poke of as being perfect for his purpose. 

In April, 1866, Dickens gave five readings in the small Concert 
Room, St. George’s Hall, and this was the first occasion upon which 
Dolby acted as his Agent, and surely no man was ever better served, 
or everything that Dolby could do to save Dickens from worry and 
nxiety was done. Great as was the success of the new reading, Dr. 
Marigold, in London, it was nothing to the furore it created in Liverpool, 
nd on the first night 3000 people were turned away. The following 
ecount of this reading is taken from the ‘“ Liverpool Mercury ”’ of 
\pril 11th, 1866: “ The reader had a book before him, but throughout 
.e made no reference to it, and his memory during the hour that the 
eading occupied was never at fault. The impersonation was almost 
erfect. Closing the eyes and shutting out from the vision the middle- 
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aged gentlemanly-looking man in evening dress who occupied the 
platform, one might easily have imagined that the speaker was a real 
living specimen of the ‘‘ Cheap Jack fraternity.” 

In each of the months January, February and April, 1867, Dickens 
gave two readings in the small Concert Room, and in a letter to Miss 
Hogarth in the April he says: ‘‘ The day has been very fine, and I 
have turned it to the wholesomest account by walking on the sands at 
New Brighton all the morning. It is Copperfield to-night, and Liver- 
pool is the Copperfield stronghold.” 

On Saturday, November 9th, 1867, Dickens left Liverpool in the 
Cunard steamer, “ Cuba,” for Boston, U.S.A., Dolby having preceeded 
him to make the arrangements for the reading tour, which was to last 
six months, and which did so much to undermine the health of the 
gifted novelist. The following relatives and friends saw him off; Mr. 
Charles Dickens, Jnr., Miss Dickens, Mr. Wilkie Collins and Mr. Edmund 


The Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool 
As Dickens knew it 


Yates. The return journey was made on the Cunard steamer, 
” Russia,” and was one of the fastest passages on record at that time, 
and on the ninth day after leaving New York, the travellers were 
comfortably housed in the Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool, partaking of 
dinner at 8 o’clock on May Ist, 1868, and so after that arduous American 
tour in which Dickens gave 76 readings and made many speeches, he 
returned from Liverpool to his beloved Gad’s Hill, the sea air having 
made him look seven years younger. 

During the period when he was giving his readings up and down the 
country, Dickens became somewhat of an expert on the question of 
hotels, and it is interesting to know that his favourite was the Adelphi 
< Liverpool, then a much less pretentious place than it has since 

ecome. 


He described the proprietor as “ my faultless friend, Mr. Radley,” 
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and a dinner that was served to him and his guests just before his first 
departure for America as “ undeniably perfect.” 

On October 12th, 13th and 14th, 1868, Dickens was back again in 
Liverpool at the small Concert Room, giving three readings, and again 
on the 26th, 27th and 28th of the same month. On the 28th he read 
Dawid Copperfield and a new reading, Mr. Chops, the Dwarf, taken 
from one of the Christmas Numbers. 

Dolby says that although the country was in a state of the most 
tremendous turmoil on account of the elections, the receipts from the 
readings did not fall off in the least. 

During this visit, Dickens had accepted an invitation to dine with 
some friends, but was too unwell to keep his engagement, so Dolby had 
to go alone leaving Dickens at the Adelphi Hotel by himself. 

“ Before my departure,” says Dolby, “he asked me to call at a 
booksellers and send him a book to help him to pass away the time. 
On asking ‘what book,’ the reply was, ‘Oh, you know, anything you 
like !*; knowing the Old Curiosity Shop to be a favourite of his I 
purchased that, and taking it up to the hotel myself, he was delighted 
that I had done so, for he had not read the book for years.” 

On returning to the hotel later in the evening, I was greatly amused 
to find him laughing heartily at certain incidents in the story as if 
he had never seen it before. Lest I should think he was vain of his own 
work he explained, “that he was not laughing at his own creations, 
so much as the recollection of the circumstances under which these 
passages and incidents were written.” 

In 1869 Dickens began a series of Farewell Readings, which were 
interrupted for some months by his serious breakdown, which occurred 
at Preston on April 22nd, 1869, and his medical man, Dr. F. C. Beard, 
to whom he had written asking for advice, promptly travelled to 
Preston, stopped the readings, and took him home to Gad’s Hill. 


Vv. 


Just before this, Dickens gave his last readings in Liverpool on 
April 5th to 9th, 1869, and the demand for seats was so great that the 
small Concert Room was considered inadequate, and Dolby took the 
Theatre Royal. This theatre in Williamson Square had fallen into 
lisuse, and was in a very dirty condition. However, a fortnight’s 
rubbing, scrubbing and sweeping, with a liberal allowance of red 
baize in the passages and stalls, converted it into a perfect Reading 
Room, and as Dickens preferred a theatre to any other class of building, 
the Liverpool Farewells were as brilliantly successful as any elsewhere. 
[he total receipts for the four readings exceeded £1000. 

The readings included on three occasions the murder scene from 
Oliver Twist, which he called ‘Sikes and Nancy,” and which he had 
ranged as a new reading for his Farewell Tour. Unfortunately, this 
eading, from the amount of energy and fervour which he put into it, 
lways prostrated him afterwards, and in spite of all that Dolby and 
1is friends could do, Dickens insisted upon going on with it. The 
ollowing is part of the description of the reading taken from the 
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‘Liverpool Mercury”; “‘ As the reading proceeded step by step, the » 
interest intensified, and when the agonising cries of Nancy that herr 
life be spared, were silenced for ever by the savage brutality of Sykes, , 
and as the murderer was confronted with his blood-stained victim, when t 
the morning sun broke through the windows of his chamber, the: 
audience almost held their breath.” Fortunately, Dickens did not ; 
send his audience horror-stricken away, for after his usual ten minutes } 
interval, he gave them Bob Sawyer or the Trial Scene from Pickwick : 
to end up with. 

On Saturday evening, April 10th, Dickens was entertained at a 
public banquet in St. George’s Hall, and on this occasion the affection 
which the people of Liverpool felt towards him found expression. 
The dinner began at 5-30 p.m., and the Mayor escorted the distinguished 
guest from the Adelphi Hotel to St. George’s Hall in his state carriage. 
Lord Dufferin was in the chair, and among the 600 people present were 
Lord Houghton, Hepworth Dixon, G. A. Sala, Anthony Trollope, 
Mark Lemon and the Rev. George Butler (husband of Josephine 
Butler), who replied to the toast of the clergy, and many others. The 
balconies were thronged with spectators, and the beautiful hall was 
hung with flags and brilliantly lit, with Dr. Best presiding at the great 
organ. Unfortunately, the accoustic properties of the large St. 
George’s Hall are of the worst possible character, and though Dickens’s 
voice carried well, the rest of the speakers were scarcely audible. 

In the reply to the toast of his health, given by Lord Dufferin, 
Dickens said ‘* that Liverpool had never failed him when he had asked 
the help of her citizens in the cause of literature and benevolence, and 
that her response had been spontaneous, open-handed and munificent.” 

The letter in which Dickens accepted the invitation of the Mayor, 
Mr. Dover, to this banquet is to be seen at the Free Library. 

During this visit the Literary and Philosophical Society presented 
him with an address, and made him an honorary member. In reply, 
Dickens said, “ I may at least claim that I have tried to do some little 
social service in my generation, and that I have endeavoured not to 
squander away such opportunities as the public have generously 
afforded me in this respect.” 

_In a letter written from Liverpool during the week, Dickens says, 
“One of the pleasantest things I have experienced here this time is 
the way in which I am stopped in the streets by working men who want 
to shake hands with me, and tell me they know my books ; I never go 
out but this happens. Down at the docks a cooper with a fearful 
stutter put himself in my way, his modesty, combined with a conviction 
that if he were in earnest, I would see it and not repel him, made up as 
fine a piece of natural politeness as I ever saw.” , 

On April 11th, 1869, Dickens left Liverpool never to return. During 
his progress from the Adelphi to Lime Street Station he was stopped by 
people of all classes eager to take him by the hand and thank him for 
the pleasure his books had afforded them. 

We have no statue of Dickens in Liverpool; that is in accordance 
with his own wish, but there are a large number of our streets named 
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after the characters in his books, and the Liverpool Branch of the 
Dickens Fellowship does something by means of its dramatic section, 
and in other ways, to keep his memory green. 

In concluding these few incidents of Dickens’s connection with 
Liverpool, I claim that his life and writings are of special value to all 
interested in a better understanding between the classes and the masses. 
No man did more by both speech and pen to improve the condition 
of the people and to right the wrong. 

He had felt the pinch of poverty in the Marshalsea Prison and in 
the blacking factory, and the experience never left his mind. 

To-day, over a hundred years since his birth, the works of Dickens are a 
part of the nation’s life, of its speech and of its love in a manner that the 
works of no other author (Shakespeare alone excepted) can claim to be. 


roto by] St. George’s Hall, Liverpool [R. Brown 


THE PICKWICK PEAY 


‘¢ TICK WICK,” a play in three acts by Cosmo Hamilton and Frank 
C. Reilly, presented early last year on the American stage, is 
now obtainable in book form (Putnam). It is readable and amusing, 
but whether a reader is going to purchase a play “freely based ”’ on the 
Pickwick Papers in preference to reading the original, is problematical. 
The chief feature is the immense amount of incident that is crammed in 
the three hours traffic of the stage, but possibly the play is considerably 
cut in presentation. There are no less than 53 speaking ‘ parts.’” Here 
and there the action is suspended while the characters are given an 
opportunity of explaining themselves, as, for instance, when Jingle 
relates his adventures in Spain. It is questionable whether an audience 
not familiar with the book will be satisfied with the reasons for the exist- 
once of the Pickwickians, which are conveyed by dialogue during the first 
uct. However, doubts on these and other points will be settled when the 
play is presented in London, as it is rumoured it will be in the coming 
vinter. Till then criticism can be left in abeyance. A.E: B.C. 
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ANOTHER GIFT TO THE DICKENS HOUSE 


(UR President, Sir Charles Wakefield, Bart., has added to. his 

past generosity to The Dickens House by presenting to it a 
magnificent copy in oils, by Mr. Malcolm Stewart, of Ary Scheffer’s 
portrait of Dickens in the National Portrait Gallery. 


EASTBOURNE IN DICKENS’S KENT. 


On the 12th June, members of the Eastbourne Branch visited 
Rochester by motor coaches. Having explored Rochester, lunch was 
taken at the ‘ Leather Bottle” at Cobham. After visiting Cobham 
Hall, the party proceeded to Gad’s Hill, and then returned to 
Rochester, and attended the afternoon service at the Cathedral. 

Other successful excursions have been made during the summer, 
and the autumn session is looked forward to with interest. 
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“HARD TIMES” FROM A SOCIALIST 
STANDPOINT 


[" must be clear to any impartial observer that most of the pricks 

against which Dickens kicked are those which animated the 
Socialists of his day. Mr. Edwin Pugh, in his book ‘ Dickens, the 
Apostle of the People,” went so far as to contend that Dickens’s kicks 
were so high and hard that the political ball went out of the field of the 
orthodox parties and took him into the arena of socialism. With this 
conclusion I cannot agree. There is always a temptation to recruit 
she armies of idealism by conscripting dead men (they can exercise no 
ights of conscientious objection), and perhaps Mr. Pugh yielded. 
Surely the criterion of a Socialist is not his diagnosis of the disease in 
the body politic, but the remedy prescribed. Dickens was singularly 
nept in his prescriptions. He had as much sympathy with the poor 
is most of his contemporaries, but I am not sure that he had any remedy 
or poverty save the multiplication of empirical practitioners like the 
Jheerybles dispensing free supplies of golden ointment. 

We see this quite clearly in Hard Times, where the trend of events 
orced Dickens to envisage a combination of workers bent on ex- 
racting by mutual co-operation what he would fain have seen flow 
pontaneously from individual benevolence. Dickens wrote the novel 
ike a haunted man, haunted by the spectre of Trade Unionism. He 
aw the logic of the new movement, as is clear from the following 
lialogue : “‘ It is much to be regretted,” said Mrs. Sparsit, making her 
lose more Roman and her eyebrows more Coriolanian in the strength 
f her severity, “that the united masters allow of any such class- 
ombinations.”” “ Yes, ma’am,” said Bitzer. “‘ Being united them- 
elves, they ought one and all to set their faces against employing any 
nan who is united with any other man,” said Mrs. Sparsit. “ They 
ave done that, ma’am,” returned Bitzer, “‘ but it rather fell through, 
na’am.”” But Dickens would rather have seen the disintegration of 
he masters organization than imitation by the men. Like Orlando in 
As You Like It,” he hankered after 


“the antique world 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed.” 


It is evident that Dickens did not know which way to take, and, with- 
ut any cynicism, it might be said that he transferred the muddle into 
tephen Blackpool’s head straight from his own. For who can under- 
‘and why Dickens implicitly sneers at the United Aggregate Tribunal, 
nless it was due to his prevailing prejudice against all organisations 
ive those that, harmless as doves, did nothing but coo out charitable 
ppeals. He seems to have been willing to wound the new unions, but 
raid to strike, having in mind perhaps the susceptibilities of the 
orking men amongst his readers. Stephen Blackpool (evidently with 
ickens’s approval) will not join the Union, but Dickens does not 
nish his readers with a single reasoned objection. It may be said 
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that Dickens resented attempts at a moral coercion, which was threat 
ened by the boycott of his fellows. But he was at no pains to presenti 
the feelings of men who, without being unduly influenced by the foaming 
of a turbulent spirit like Slackbridge (‘a mere figment of the middle 
class imagination,” says Bernard Shaw), would very naturally brand 
what Blackpool considered a conviction, by the sinister name of) 
cowardice. We can be sure that Bounderby, so patriotic that “ he« 
would pitch his property into the Atlantic’ rather than have it' 
diminished in the interests of his countrymen, would have been of this: 
class. Blackpool’s fellow workers would have said, “ We shall march! 
onward ”—to higher wages and better conditions—* not through his: 
presence,” and surely so thoughtful a man as he would have exhibited: 
qualms about the possibility that he might reap where others had) 
riskily sown. 


Il. 


I am not overlooking the fact that Blackpool was morally loyal to: 
his fellows and refused to be cajoled by Bounderby into any censure of 
them. The higher the character of the dissenter, the more deadly the 
influence of his dissent. Dickens was “‘ A Man of Property ’”—and he 
had grown frightened. He remembered the menace of Chartism and 
shivered. He had no affection for the masters, but he felt safer when 
they combined than when the men flattered their tactics by imitation. 
I think, too, there is to be detected in the rhetoric of Slackbridge a 
suggestion that discontent should grow and never be created. Dickens 
would certainly not have said so in all cases. He would not, for ex- 
ample, have suggested that because downtrodden Smike was so denuded 
of wit that he could not say “ bo to a goose,” nobody should say, on 
his behalf, “ Brute” to Wackford Squeers. But the inarticulate 
“hands”? demanded something more than the education—com- 
paratively innocuous—which Smike was denied ; they wanted economic 
betterment. Dickens did not stock this in his shop of ideas, and did 
not see how to get it to order: ‘* Utilitarian economists, skeletons of 
schoolmasters, Commissioners of Fact, genteel and used-up infidels, 
gabblers of many little dog’s-eared creeds, the poor you will always 
have with you. Cultivate in them, while there is yet time, the utmost 
graces of the fancies and affections, to adorn their lives so much in 
need of ornament: or, in the day of your triumph, when romance is 
utterly driven out of their souls, and they and a bare existence stand 
face to face, Reality will take a wolfish turn, and make an end of you.” 
But ““ romances ” and “ graces ’? cannot weigh in the scale of justice, 
and this—the only proposal that approaches anything concrete in the 
book—must have left the hungry sheep as much unfed as was poor Jo 
after Mr. Chadband’s sermon on “* Terewth.” Dickens was suggestin 
that if you but grease and paint the wheels of the Juggernaut Caz o 
Capitalism it may hurt the victims less, but he was also alive to the 
fact that it would save some jolting to the riders. John Morley, who. 
apparently apathetic towards Dickens as a writer, properly appraised 
his merits as a reformer after his own heart, once said, “ If you sufie1 
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he poor to grow up as animals, they may chance to become wild beasts 
nd rend you.” So was Dickens here saying, but love of justice is 
mer than fear of beasts. One cannot enthuse about social reform 
dvocated simply as an insurance policy against possible wrath to come. 


Ill. 

Ruskin’s praise of Hard Times, in several respects the greatest of 
ickens’s novels, was evidently based upon this last cited passage, 
nd not upon the intransigent attitude towards the Union of Stephen 
lackpool, whom Ruskin rightly summarised as “ dramatic perfection 
istead of a characteristic example of an honest workman.” Ruskin 
nd Dickens were similar in outlook. Both were social reformers 
ithout being Socialists; both provided in their works life-giving 
reams which have been a moral stimulus to Socialism. Yet both 
ared any disturbance of the existing social strata, and two sentences 
‘om “ Unto this Last,’ written six years later than Hard Times, 
rovide the link which made them economically kin. “ The subject: 
f the organisation of labour is only casually touched upon; because, 
we once can get a sufficient quantity of honesty in our captains, the 
rganisation of labour is easy, and will develop itself without quarrel 
‘difficulty ; but if we cannot get honesty in our captains, the organisa- 
on of labour is evermore impossible” . . . “‘ And with respect to the 
ode in which these general principles affect the secure possession of 
-operty, so far am I from invalidating such security, that the whole 
st of these papers will be found ultimately to aim at an extension of 
s range; and whereas it has long been known and declared that the 
yor have no right to the property of the rich, I wish it also to be known 
id declared that the rich have no right to the property of the poor.” 
srnard Shaw says, and I fear he cannot be combated by quotations 
9m Dickens’s later works, that in Hard Times he definitely turned 
s back on democracy as a theory of government and embraced the 
sal Toryism of Ruskin and Carlyle. 


IV. 
But Hard Times is an allegory, and like most allegorists, Dickens 
ok pleasure in damning sins he had no mind to. Dickens's heavy 
ns might have been more effectual had he assiduously collected the 
munition of fact that Bounderby and the unregenerate Gradgrind 
ervalued. But temperamentally the novelist was no student, and 
-sapping and mining the enemy's position he had no inclination. It 
remarkable that so devoted a ‘‘ convertite,”’ to use an obsolete 
akespearean word, who can transform Scrooge and Dombey, left 
underby wallowing in statistical sin. = 
What, however, Dickens overlooked was that it was the competitive 
tem in which odious “self-made men” flourished. In a state of 
iety which afforded equality of opportunity there would be less 
tification for brag. Similarly, as regards Stephen Blaekpool ; 
use conditions which Dickens denounced seemed to have intellect- 
ly and physically starved him into premature senility, because the 
’ tide in the affairs of men has swept an always tottering figure off 
Y 
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its feet, that tide cannot be dammed, You might as well “ bid the 
main flood bate his usual height.” When Stephenson was asked. 
about the possibility of a cow straying on to the railway line his 
remark was, “So much the worse for the cow.” So is it with ai 
Stephen Blackpool. He is a moving figure (a literary progenitor of) 
Joe Gargery), and Mrs. Oliphant’ was justified in praising him and: 
Rachael as one of the triumphs of Dickens’s pathetic portraiture, but: 
this cannot disguise the fact that his somewhat bovine mind (in his: 
conversation with Bounderby he has renounced his personality and: 
become Dickens’s phonograph) is a clog in the wheels of progress. 
He is made to appear too much of a male Mrs. Gummidge ; harking: 
back to the old times as the lady to the * old ‘un,” and is as lorn: 
and lone a creature in Coketown as she in the Peggotty household. 
Dickens took the brief glance of a journalist on labour problems. Mrs. 
Gaskell lived and worked in industrial quarters and showed finer 
discernment. In “‘ North and South ” (published in Household Words 
a year after Hard Times) Nicholas Higgins is made to say: “ I'll not! 
deny but what th’ Union finds it necessary to force a man into his own 
good. I'll speak truth. A man leads a dree life who’s not 1 th’ 
Union. But once i’ th’ Union, his interests are taken care on better 
nor he could do it for himsel’. . . . It’s a great power: it’s our only 
power. I ha’ read a bit 0° poetry about a plough going o’er a daisy, 
as made tears come into my eyes, afore I'd other cause for crying. 
But the chap ne’er stopped driving the plough, I’se warrant, for all he 
were pitiful about the daisy. He’d too much mother-wit for that. 
Th’ Union’s the plough, making ready the land for harvest time.” 
Stephen Blackpool was a moral daisy no doubt, but Dickens, unfor- 
tunately, did not choose to set over against him an equally. laudable 
workman who differed from his attitude. 

I have represented what would be said of Hard Times by members 
of Socialist societies such as I have, at times, endeavoured to interest 
in Dickens. Despite all detracting comments, those who follow 
Utopian gleams which Dickens regarded as will-of-the-wisps may find 
much in the novel with which to point a moral even if the critics insist 
they do not adorn the tale. Factories are sometimes still regarded as 
“fairy palaces’ by those who do not work in them ; capitalists still 
threaten to expatriate their property when it is threatened with 
diminution, and see the promise of ruin in state interference ; there are 
still those who represent demands for a better standard of life as 
ambitions for turtle soup and gold spoons. Even the Communists can 
glean in this field. Dickens indulges his perennial prejudice against 
Parliament by suggesting, through the mouth of Harthouse, that the 
largest party was that of the time-servers and hypocrites, whilst 
Bounderby (on the lines of the most approved anti-Russian prop- 
aganda) associates even the innocuous Blackpool’s mild remonstrances 
with an attack upon religion. Followers of Mammon are always 
devout Theists with doxologies ever on their lips! Whatever else 


Dickens failed to do, from a working-class point of view, he justified the 
title of his book. W. Kent. | 
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Compiled and Illustrated by WALTER DEXTER 


(Continued from page 211) 


PORTSMOUTH 
‘HE BIRTHPLACE. 


Dickens was born at No. 393 Commercial 
oad, then known as | Mile End Terrace, 
ortsea, on Friday, February 7th, 1812. He 
as the second son of John Dickens, a clerk 
1 the Navy Pay Office, who married Miss 
lizabeth Barrow, and had a family of eight 
hildren, two of whom died in childhood. Of 
is very earliest days Dickens retained many 
istinct and durable impressions. He recol- 
cted the small front garden of the house at 
ortsea, from which he was taken away at 
ve age of two years, and where he played 
ith his elder sister whilst watched by a 
arse through the kitchen window on a level 
ith the gravel walk. On the proposal of 
he Dickens Fellowship, the house was purchased by the Portsmouth 
orporation in 1903, and is open free to the public. 


Se HAWKE STREET. 
To this house the Dickens family moved soon after the birth of 
yung Charles, and from here they went to Chatham. 


HE HARD. : 
Nicholas Nickleby had lodgings in “ two small rooms up three pair 
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of stairs, or rather two pair and a ladder, at a tobacconist’s on the: 
Common Hard, a dirty street leading down to the dockyard.” 


SAINT THOMAS’S STREET. 


‘Mr. Crummles lived in Saint Thomas’s Street at the house of one» 
Bulph, a pilot, who sported a boat-green door, with window frames of | 
the same colour . . . a brass knocker, a brass plate, and a brass bell | 
handle... and had a mast with a vane on the top of it, in his back-- 


yard.” (Nicholas Nickleby.) 


LOMBARD STREET. 


‘The lodgings of Miss Snevellicci were in a place called Lombard | 
Street, at the house of a tailor. A strong smell of ironing pervaded | 
the little passage.” (Nicholas Nickleby.) 


The theatre at which the Crummles Company acted was in High 
Street, where the Cambridge Barracks now stand. 

The returned convict Magwitch in Great Expectations landed at 
Portsmouth under the name of Provis. 

Dickens gave one of his famous readings in St. George’s Hall, Ports- 
mouth, on the 11th November, 1858, both in the afternoon and evening, 
and-also on 24th and 25th May, 1866. 


CHALK, KENT. 

Dickens spent his honeymoon in Chalk, 
little village just outside Gravesend, in 1836, 
and wrote part of The Pickwick Papers there, 
in the little timbered cottage overlooking the 
old Dover Road. It is marked with a tablet 
and bronze plaque of Dickens, the work of 
Perey Fitzgerald. The carving of a comical 
old monk, cross-legged with a jovial pot, 
adorns the church door, and was a particular 
object attracting Dickens’s notice when in 
later years he lived at Gad’s Hill near by, and 
often passed through the churchyard on his 
walks across the marshes to Gravesend and 


back. The forge in the village stood as the 
model for Joe Gargery's forge in Geonl Expectations. 


KINGSTON, SURREY. 


Newman Noggs insisted on 
accompanying Nicholas and 
Smike on the first part of their 
journey to Portsmouth, and 
enquired, “Which way?” “To 
Kingston first,” replied Nicholas; 
but he would give no° further: 
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indication of his destination, because, as he said, he hardly. knew 
himself. 

Kingston was passed by Betty Higden in her flight from the terror 
of the workhouse, and in Oliver Twist, when dealing with the Chertsey 
burglary, we read that Blathers and Duff set off for Kingston on 
hearing that two men and a boy were in the cage there, apprehended 
under suspicious circumstances, only to find that they had no con- 
nection whatever with the burglary. 


SHORNE, KENT. 


Although not specifically mentioned by 
name, this was undoubtedly “ the fairest spot 
in the garden of England,” referred to in the 
story of the Queer Client in The Pickwick 
Papers. One of Dickens’s favourite walks 
from Gad’s Hill was to Shorne. “For a 
shorter summer walk,” Forster tells us, “‘ he 
was not less fond of going round the village 
of Shorne and sitting on a hot afternoon in 
its pretty shady churchyard.’ It was “ one 
of the most peaceful and secluded churchyards 
in. Kent,” and here Dickens had expressed 
a wish to be buried. 


SLOVELLY, DEVON. 


Before he wrote his Christmas Story for 
1860, Dickens paid a visit to North Devon 
with Wilkie Collins, and that is how “ Steep- 
ways,’ in A Message from the Sea, became 
ounded on the quaint village of Clovelly. 

“And a mighty sing’lar and pretty place 
t is, as ever I saw in all the days of my life!” 
aid Captain Jorgan, looking up at it. “The 
village was built sheer up the face of a steep 
ind lofty cliff. There was no road in it, 
here was no wheeled vehicle in it, there was 
10t a level yard in it. From the sea-beach 
o the cliff-top two irregular rows of white 
1ouses, placed opposite to one another, and 
wisting here and there, and there and here, rose, like the sides of a 
ong succession of stages of crooked ladders, and you climbed up the 
‘illage or climbed down the village by the staves between, some six 
eet wide or so, and made of sharp irregular stones. 

“ The old pack-saddle, long laid aside in most parts of England as 
me of the appendages of its infancy, flourished here intact. Strings 
f pack-horses and pack-donkeys toiled slowly up the staves of the 
adders, bearing fish, and coal, and such other cargo as was unshipping 
t the pier from the dancing fleet of village boats, and from two or 
hree little coasting traders.” 
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m SHEPPERTON, MIDDLESEX’ 


In the account of “the ex: 
pedition ” |fof Bill Sikes anc 
Oliver Twist to do the burglar 
at Chertsey, we read: “ Thev 
turned into no house at Shepj 
perton, as the weary boy haa 
expected ; but still kept walking 
on, in mud and darkness through: 
gloomy lanes and over cold 
open wastes,{until they came within sight of the lights of a tow 
at no great distance.” 


BROADSTAIRS, KENT. 


Dickens had a peculiar affection for “ our 
Watering Place,’ as he called it in an article 
bearing that title in Household Words for 2nd 
August, 1851. He and his wife had their first 
seaside holiday together there in 1837. They 
stayed at No. 31 High Street, and there he 
wrote a part of The Pickwick Papers. In 
1839, 1840, 1842, 1843, the family stayed for 
the summer at 40 Albion Street, next door 
but one to the Albion Hotel, and now incor- 
porated in the hotel. A part of Nicholas 
Nickleby was written there in 1839. In August, 
1840, he rented Lawn House, where a part of 
The Old Curiosity Shop was written, and he 
also stayed there the following year when engaged on Barnaby Rudge 
In 1842 and 1843 the house in Albion Street held him for the summer 
and two years later we find the family again in Broadstairs. Fron 
June to October, 1847, he was established in Chandos Place, at eithe 
No. 1 or No. 6. For the first time he then complained that the in 
creasing popularity of the place and its consequently increasing nois 
made work impossible, but in spite of this the next summer still foun 
him at the same place, an idle holiday with only The Haunted Mai 
to finish. The autobiographical chapters of David Copperfield wer 
written at Broadstairs in 1849, and it is thought that the house i: 
Nuckall’s Place stood as the original of Betsey Trotwood’s hous¢ 
although said to be at Dover. A Miss Strong, who it is said had 
decided antipathy to donkeys, was living there at the time. In July 
1850, he occupied Fort House, where the story was completed. Thi 
house was later named ‘‘ Bleak House,” but it has no connectio 
whatever with the story. The following year he was again the tenar 
of Fort House for about five months, and that was the last of hi 
regular visits to the little fishing village as Dickens knew it. High 
years later he stayed for a short time at the Albion Hotel. All th 
houses in which Dickens stayed are marked with tablets. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EDIVIN DROOD 


Compiled by WINIFRED MATZ 


(continued from page 236) 


NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE ARTICLES FROM APRIL, 1911. 


About Edwin Drood. The Author, April, 1911. 

Edwin Drood, Nicholas Nickleby and Pickwick Difficulties. Notes 
md Queries, April 22nd and 29th, 1911. 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood, by Andrew Lang. Blackwood’s 
Magazine, May, 1911. 

Edwin Drood Re-examined, by “K.’’ The Eye Witness, January 
8th, 25th, February Ist, 8th, 1912. 

The Drood Mystery, by J. Cuming Walters. The Eye Witness, 
february 22nd, March 7th and 14th, 1912. 

Drood and Datchery, by “KK.” The Hye Witness, February 29th, 
912. 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood, by Dr. J. B. Hellier. The British 
Veekly, April 4th, 1912. 

A Chat with Gillan Vase, author of “A Great Mystery Solved.” 
Phe Bookman, July, 1912. 

The Drood Mystery: extracts from an unpublished article by 
indrew Lang, by Arthur Eckerby. Book Monthly, September, 1912. 
The Problem of Edwin Drood, by Sir Wm. R. Nicoll. Reviews in 
Aberdeen Journal, October 22nd; British Weekly (by J. Cuming 
Valters), October 24th; Church Family Newspaper (by J. Cuming 
Valters), October 25th; Star (by James Douglas), October 26th ; 
Jvening News, October 29th; Daily Chronicle (by Arthur Waugh), 
\ctober 30th ; Daily Express (by A. R. Amory), October 30th ; Times 
ictober 31st; Bookman (by Thomas Seacombe), November ; 
dtheneum, November 2nd; Dundee Advertiser, November 2nd ; 
flasgow Times, November 7th; Glasgow Herald, November 9th ; 
phere, November 9th; Observer, November 10th ; Standard, Novem- 
er 19th; Manchester Despatch, November llth; Notes and Queries, 
fovember 16th, 1912. Letters on the subject in British Weekly, 
ctober 3lst; Church Family Newspaper, November 8th, 1912. 

The Cloisterham Mystery. Cambridge Review, November 21st, 1912. 
Edwin Drood. Letter from P. C. Marr. The Academy, December 
sh, 1912. 

Who was Datchery ? Letter from P. C. Marr. The Nation, 
ovember 30th. Correspondence continued in issues of December 
th and 14th, 1912. 

The Problem of Edwin Drood. Letter from Christian Tearle. Pall 
fall Gazette, November 27th, 1912. 

Curious Discovery may solve Edwin Drood Mystery. New York 
imes, December Ist, 1912. 

About Edwin Drood. The Author, December 2nd, 1912. 

Who was Datchery ? Correspondence. Zhe Nation, December 
st, 28th, 1912, January 11th, 1913. 

The Problems of Edwin Drood, by the Rev. Harold Twyford. The 
nited Methodist, January 30th, February 6th and 13th, 1913. Reply 
, J. Cuming Walters, February 20th, 27th, March 6th. Rejoinder 
- the Rev. Harold Twyford, March 13th, 1913. 
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Criticism v. Detection, by Wilfred Whitten. Pall Mall Gazeite,: 
February 20th, 28th, 1913. é 

A Literary Mystery : Dickens and Edwin Drood, by Henry Woollen. 

Haling Gazette, March Ist and 8th, 1913. 

Sherlock Holmes solves the Mystery of Edwin Drood. Boston: 
Evening Transcript, April 2nd, 1913. 

2dwin Drood, by Wilmot Corfield. Notes and Queries, 10th May, 1913. . 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood, by Gillan Vase (Elizabeth Newton). . 
Publishers’ Circular, August 2nd, 1913. 

Who Murdered Edwin Drood? Daily News, December 6th ; : 
Morning Post, December 15th ; Manchester Guardian, December 15th ; : 
Daily Mail, December 22nd, 1913. 

Who was Datchery? by Wilmot Corfield. Saturday Review, . 
December 13th, 1913. 

De Puzzle van Edwin Drood, by J. C. van der Veer. De Telegraaf, . 
Amsterdam, 23rd December, 1913. 

Edwin Drood. Letters by ‘* W.L.D.G.” and T. W. Littleton Hay 
Saturday Review, 27th December, 1913; and by F. C. Constable, 10th | 
January, 1914. 

The Drood Mystery, by The Bookseller. Glasgow Evening News, 
8th January, 1914. 

Edwin Drood and Spiritualists. Letter by Hugh Higginson. Irish 
Times, 9th January, 1914. j 

The Trial of John Jasper. Preliminary announcements and articles 
in Morning Post, 29th December; Daily News, 30th December ; 
Matin, Daily Chronicle, Morning Advertiser, 31st December, 1913; 
Standard, Daily Mail, Pall Mall Gazette, Daily Express, Westminster 
Gazette, Times (and leader), Manchester Despatch, Leicester Daily 
Mercury, 6th January, 1914; Daily Sketch, Manchester Guardian, 
Western Mail, Irish Times, East Anglian Times, Evening News, 
Daily Express, Morning Post, Daily Mail, Times, Daily Chronicle, 
Aberdeen Evening Gazette, Liverpool Evening Express, Leicester 
Daily Post, Western Daily Mercury (leader), Bath Herald, Nottingham 
Daily Express, Daily Mirror, Daily Graphic (illustrated), 7th January, 
1914. 

Full reports of the Trial in the following papers on 8th January, 
1914: Liverpool Daily Post, Sussex Daily News, Cork Examiner, 
Yorkshire Telegraph, Manchester Guardian (illustrated), Sheffield 
Independent (illustrated), Standard (illustrated), Dundee Advertiser, 
Trish Times, Daily Sketch (illustrated), Times, Daily News (and leading 
article), Daily Telegraph, Manchester Courier (illustrated), East Anglian 
Daily Times, Liverpool Daily Courier, Pall Mall Gazette, Daily Express 
(illustrated), Daily Chronicle (illustrated), Daily Graphic (illustrated), 
Daily Mail, Brighton Argus, Birmingham Gazette (illustrated), Hdin- 
burgh Despatch, Aberdeen Daily Journal (and leader), Birmingham 
Dispatch, Cheshire Hcho, Daily Mirror (illustrated), Glasgow Herald, 
Star (and leading article), Nottingham Express, Scotsman, Globe, 
Manchester Despatch, Westminster Gazette, Leeds Mercury, Evening 
Standard, Belfast Northern Whig. > 

In the following on 9th January, 1914; Dundee Advertiser (illus- 
trated), Church Family Newspaper, Yorkshire Observer (illustrated), 


Nottingham Guardian (illustrated), Manchester Guardian, Monmouth- 
shire Evening Post, by J. W. T. Ley. : 


(To be continued ) . 
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A BERLIN PROFESSOR’S CRITICISM 
AND A CANADIAN PROFESSOR’S REPLY 


Bras I R. P. DIBELIUS, Professor 
of English, at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, who is in 
Canada during the course of his 
study of the political and social 
life of the countries of the 
British Commonwealth, delivered 
a lecture on May 11th, 1928, in 
Theatre “A,” University of 
Manitoba, on “* Charles Dickens : 
Is he still a Living Author ?”’ 
The lecture, held under the 
auspices of the Winnipeg Branch 
of the Fellowship, was attended 
by about 250 people, with 
W. B. H. Teakles, the new 
President of the branch, in the 
chair. On the platform, in ad- 
dition to the lecturer, were 
Dr. Crawford, Professor Osborne, 
rofessor W. T. Allison, Dr. Lorenz and Robert Watson. 
‘In opening his lecture, Dr. Dibelius made a strong criticism of the 
eas held about Dickens. The average person put a glamour around 
ickens, but this was knocked aside by the lecturer. Dickens was not 
le great social reformer he was thought to be. While Dickens pictured 
his stories many of the social reforms, these had been in operation for 
me time previously. What he did was to awaken the people to the 
cessity of these reforms. The speaker rapped Dickens for his ideals 
garding charity. As long as he was kept to the forefront and given 
e first opportunity to assist charity he was always ready and willing, 
other words, he sought all the glory possible. 
Dr. Dibelius went on to speak of Dickens’s quarrels in his home, 
hich finally resulted in his wife leaving him. He had, however, 
en above all criticisms, so there must be something great in his writ- 
es. He quarrelled with his publishers, his artists, and many of the 
ends who had done a great deal for him. 
Young people of to-day did not love Dickens so much because they 
1 not understand the things he wrote about. While in many things 
was original, there was in different parts of his work, evidence of 
close study of Goldsmith, Fielding and others. Dickens found the 
rm of the everlasting in the actual things around him, which was the 
ison for his greatness. 
Dr. Dibelius criticized Dickens as a man and as an author, but 
roughout his lecture he was very just and well-balanced, and there 
s every evidence of his great love for Dickens. 
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Our friend, Professor Cross, is not one to let such statements gc 
unchallenged. The publicity which the German professor obtained 
in the Press was promptly answered by Professor Cross as follows :— 

Professor Dibelius, in his lecture on Charles Dickens, gave evidence of 
much painstaking research and of sincerity in his beliefs. But he alsa 
showed clearly the misconceptions that one is apt to acquire concerning: 
the thought, if not the language, of a foreign race, together with a dis- 
position to push ideas against all contradictory evidence, which Barom 
Von Hugel tells us has been the bane of many Teutonic philosophers: 

From some of the expressions he used, I judge that much of the 
professor’s material has been derived from Gilbert Chesterton’s book. 
and, if so, it is easy to see that he has been quite unable to appreciate 
the limitations to which that author’s “* spirited ’’ language and playfuh 
humour are to be subjected. Dickens was temperamental and, no doubt, 
his “‘ selfishness of the nerves ”’ had much to do with his separation from 
his wife, but as Mr. Chesterton himself says: ** This did not in the least: 
mean that he had ceased to be a clean-living and kind-hearted man.” ’ 

Forster (the safest authority) is in complete opposition to Dr: 
Dibelius in his account of Dickens’s moral character and the attachment 
of his multitudinous friends, and, if anything further be needed, there 
is Carlyle’s tribute: ‘The good, the gentle, the high-gifted, ever- 
friendly, noble Dickens, every inch of him an honest man.” 

But after all, the strongest evidence on this point is the evidence of 
common sense. When Dickens died, mourning was universal. Queen 
Victoria, so intolerant of peccability in character, was among the 
first to express her grief and sympathy, and the authorities of two 
great English cathedrals contended for the honor of providing the burial 
place of the great writer. 

So far from Dickens being conceited and “ seeking all the glory 
possible,” as the lecturer stated, Forster points out, with common- 
sense proofs, that the reverse was the case ; and Percy Fitzgerald, who 
knew the author very intimately, has this to say: Not half enough 
has been said of Boz’s native character, which seemed inconsistent 
with the usual tradition of the successful author. He was unspoiled 
to an incredible degree, took no airs, had no swelled head, was ever 
modest and unassuming. He was content with the second or third 
place where he should have had the first ; wished rather to listen than to 
speak. And then his never-failing good humour and amiability.” 

Dr. Dibelius’s idea that Dickens did little for reform is not the idea 
of Anglo-Saxon authorities. Daniel Webster, the great American 
statesman, said: ‘‘ Charles Dickens did more for the poor of England 
than all the statesmen who ever sat in the House of Commons.” Lord 
Shaftesbury, himself a noted philanthropist, declared, “God gave 
Charles Dickens his great gifts that he might plead the cause of the 
poor and oppressed everywhere,” and by others, Dickens has been 
styled, Si the best public servant England ever had.” If, as Dr. 
Dibelius said, Dickens merely awakened people to the necessity for 
reforms, how could it be that, as he also stated, these reforms had be 
in operation for some time previously 4 
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Necessarily, the comments above have been rather “ sketchy,” but 
they can be readily amplified by appeal to first-hand and trustworthy 
authorities. 


MAKING THE BEST OF THINGS 


By EDWIN W. COGGESHALL 


a our youth or vigorous manhood the philosophy of making the best 

of things—the untoward things which life is sure to bring us, is 
not difficult of acceptance. Many of them are trifling, some of them are 
maginary, all of them are but of a short duration, but when age has 
srept upon us with the infirmities that it is apt to bring with it, it is 
another matter, the untoward things assume more importance, and 
some of them have come to stay. 

Now let us suppose (pure supposition, of course) that you are feeling 
che weight of years and some of the infirmities that attend their ac- 
cumulation, that you have now been obliged to give up many of the 
vctivities that you once enjoyed, realizing that you are not likely to 
ake them up again, then, indeed, the philosophy that tells us to make 
she best of things becomes of vital importance, but more and more 
lificult of adoption. 

Take down the last volume of David Copperfield and read some of 
he helpful words of which the great master of fiction has left so many 
or the encouragement of his fellowmen, and find that though dead for 
hese fifty-eight years he yet speaketh. 

David is visiting Yarmouth after the return of Emily and finds Mr. 
Jmer, the undertaker, the man you may remember who hesitated to 
isk after any one who was ill lest it should be thought he was anti- 
ipating their need of his services. The old man was sitting in an 
nvalid-chair on wheels. 

“How is Mr. Omer after this long time ?”’ said David. ‘I should 
et up, sir, to acknowledge such an honour as this visit, only my limbs 
re rather out of sorts and I am wheeled about. With the exception of 
ny limbs and my breathing, however, I am as hearty as a man can be, 
’m thankful to say.” 

“Tt’s an ingenious thing ain’t it?” he inquired, following the 
irection of my glance, and polishing the elbow with his arm. “ It 
uns as light as a feather and tracks as true as a mail coach. Bless 
ou, my little Minnie—my granddaughter you know, Minnie’s 
hild—puts her little strength against the back of it, gives it a shove, 
nd away we go, as clever and merry as ever you see anything, and I 
el] you what, it’s a most uncommon chair to smoke a pipe in !”" 

“Tf it had been my eyes what should I have done? If it had been 
ry ears what should I have done? Being my limbs what does it 
gnify ?” 

‘And so, dear reader, accept the lesson, and if so be that your realm 
oes not extend far from your easy chair, be thankful that it is not your 
yes or your ears, and may you find it “a most uncommon chair to 


noke a pipe in!” 
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A few pedantic critics have regretted that Mr. Dickens had not 
received what they call a regular education. It would have beer 
absurd to have shut up this observant youth within the walls of 
college. They would have taught him nothing about Mrs. Gamp 


there : Sam Weller took no degree.—-W ALTER BAGEHOT, 1858. 
* * * * * 


Dickens was a man of visions, and hence his greatness.—ALFRED 
Austin, 1870. 

* * * * * 

I think it is not too much to say, that no writer of fiction ever made 
the public laugh with more healthy laughter, or weep with more 
healthy tears, than Charles Dickens..—_ELiau Burrirr, 1870. 

* * * * * 

What he created. that he was. His personages were, as readers 01 
his letters know, an integral part of his life.—EpmMuNp Yarss, 1884. 
* * * * * 

To find “the glory of the common-place ’’ there was no writer whc 
helped us better than Dickens.—ANNtz BENNETT, 1927. 
* * * * * 

For delicacy of treatment, for fineness of observation, the scene ir 
the Marshalsea, described, in Chapter XXXI. of Little Dorrit, is un 
equalled in all the novels of Charles Dickens. The story is strong ir 
pathos and in humour. Dickens’s memories of childhood made his 
touch very sure.—GErEORGE GISSING. 

* * * * * 

Dickens was a lover of the hallowed past : he preached religion, no’ 
verbosity, nor the unreal, shallow pretence of hypocrisy.—REV 
A. R. H. Guinness, Vicar of Tong, 1927. 

* * * * * 

I may quarrel with Mr. Dickens’s art a thousand and a thousanc 

times: I delight and wonder at his genius.—THACKERAY. 
* * * * * 
He is a nice little fellow—Boz, I think . . . a quiet shrewd-lookin; 


little fellow, who seems to guess pretty well what he is and what other 
are.—CARLYLE, 1840. 


* * * * * 7 
_To my mind, nothing in the field of fiction is to be found in Englisl 
literature surpassing the death of Jo.—DrEAN Ramsay. 
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HATS OFF TO NOTTINGHAM 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE 1928 CONFERENCE 


By W. B. WARREN 


So entire and complete, is 
the one word to apply to this 
gathering, and that result achieved by 
the unselfish and untiring work of that 
prince of honorary secretaries, Mr. 
J. Cooper Sands, assisted by a splendid 
band of stewards of both sexes. 
Nottingham welcomed us with open 
arms, though her tears were falling 
fast as we emerged from the L.M.S. 
Station at 6 p.m. on Friday, June 15th. 
After registering at the Victoria 
Station Hotel, we were speedily driven 
to that glorious pile of architecture, 
Wollaton Hall, where we were received 
by the President of the Nottingham 
Mr. J. Cooper Sands Branch, Alderman EK. Huntsman, who, 
as he himself stated, was incidentally 
so the Mayor of Nottingham. The welcome was extended in his 
lal capacity, and was undoubtedly of double strength in its liberality 
id warmth. After the delegates had refreshed the inner man, other 
nses were regaled by the delightful vistas to be seen in the park and 
ounds. Smiles had succeeded tears, and the glint of the westering 
n’s rays on the edges of the grand old cedars and copper beeches 
ide a charming picture. Then into the Hall again to hear Mr. 
oper Sands as “ Dr. Marigold.” A recital, in character, of over 
e hour in length, which gripped the audience from start to finish, 
d though notable as a feat of memory, much more so as a 
armingly conceived rendering of a beautiful story. 
After returning to headquarters about 10 p.m., the usual custom of 
lding a little informal gathering of those members staying in the 
tel was not forgotten. Some good stories were told and some 
cellent recitals given, the “star turn’ undoubtedly being Mr. J. 
on, of Manchester, whose card and other conjuring tricks sent 
sryone to bed (soon after midnight) in delighted bewilderment. 
The Business Conference, which, as well as the luncheon and dinner, 
re all held in the hotel, was the first item on Saturday’s programme ; 
5 a.m. to 1 p.m., and not a minute wasted ! 
Details of the business done will be found on another page. 
[Three and a half hours conferring sent us all in to lunch well fitted 
do justice to the good things provided, and braced us up for a stroll 
ough the town and a visit to the historic Castle in the afternoon. 
re we were divided into three parties, and ‘* personally conducted ” 
gentlemen whose enthusiasm for their subject, and interesting way 
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of presenting it, made the visit most agreeable. Tea at the ~ Mikado” 
Café followed, and was more than welcome. The prolonged chats that; 
various groups of delegates indulged in before they returned to the 
hotel left only just a fair time in which to don war-paint for the Twenty~ 
second Annual Conference Dinner. The difference between those: 
figures and the fact that the Fellowship is in its twenty-sixth year is 
accounted for by the war hiatus. 

An excellent dinner was followed by what appeared on paper to be as 
portentously long programme of speeches, songs and recitals. How~ 
ever, under the skilful management of the genial Chairman (His. 
Worship Mayor Huntsman, once more), who set a commendable ex-: 
ample of brevity in his own speeches, an example followed by all the: 
other speakers, only one or two of the musical items had to be omitted | 

The oratory was distinctly above the average, every speech inter-’ 
esting, most of them eloquent, and none of them dull. Two notable: 
features were the powerful voice of the octogenarian, Mr. Rowland 
Hill (President of the Bedford Branch), and the clear and ringing) 
eloquence of Miss Nancy Stewart Parnell (President of the Liverpool 
Branch). 

Comparisons are odious, besides being usually unfair. Crowding 
memories of many delightful Conferences in other hospitable cities in 
the past forbid anything of the kind. But this much must, and should 
be said—that no one of these functions has ever been better organised, 
nor with more kindly thought for the comfort and welfare of the 
visiting delegates. The spirit of fellowship, an ever-growing asset, 
was never more strongly manifested, especially in the cordiality of the 
relations between the provinces and London. 

Nottingham, fair city of lace, hosiery, Boots (the Cash Chemists 
variety), wide streets and pretty girls, has jumped in a single bound to 
the very front rank among our provincial branches. 


HATS OFF TO NOTTINGHAM ! 


BUSINESS DONE AT THE CONFERENCE 


The Chairman, Mr. Frank S. Johnson, read a letter of regret from 
Mr. Walter Dexter, recuperating and holiday-making in Switzerland 
It was the first conference Mr. Dexter had missed in seventeen years. 

The muster roll of the branches was called, and delegates to the 
following numbers stood up to the appeal :—Headquarters, 21 
Manchester, 17; Nottingham, 15; Liverpool, 7; St. Pancras, 5 
Birmingham, 5; Bromley, 3; Montreal, 3; Balham, 2; Cheltenham 
2; Sheffield, 2; Rochester, 2; Leyton, 1; Bath, 1; Bedford, 1 
Edinburgh, 1; Gloucester, 1; Hull, 1; Boston, 1; East Bay, 1 
Woodville, 1; Dickensian Tabard Players, 1. Total, 94. . 

In the course of a bright and breezy address the Chairman said :— 


The world needs some healthy brain exercise to save it fror 
madness. The Fellowship teaches us to take a sane view of life, ti 
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see the fun and joy in life, above all things not to take ourselves too 
seriously, and to have a sense of proportion. I can’t imagine, for 
instance, any good Dickensian making a special trip down to Wey- 
mouth to see the end of the world, nor would I expect one to stand 
for hours outside Wandsworth Gaol looking at a blank wall because 
some desperate criminal was to be executed inside. 


Remarking that each year some new thing is discovered regarding 
ickens himself, his characters, or topography, Mr. Johnson said that 
é outstanding feature as far as London Headquarters is concerned 
us a lecture by Major-General H. 8. Neville White on Charles Dickens 
id Maria Beadnell. He wondered how many present knew the whole 


ory. 


“Tam only giving you the impression on my mind,” as Mr. 
Winkle said, continued Mr. Johnson, “ but this subject has always 
been approached at headquarters in a spirit of secrecy or ‘ hush, 
hush,’ and I frankly confess I used to think this a matter about 
which one ought not to ask questions. Now I want to say quite 
definitely that I do not consider it the province of The Dickens 
Fellowship to pry into the private life of Dickens or his friends, 
but I do consider it the province, and the privilege, and the duty 
of the Fellowship to protect the good name of Dickens. 

The most shameful lie is the ‘ lie-implied "—that lie implied by a 
shrug of the shoulders, the Uriah-Heepish lift of the eyebrows, the 
shake of the head, accompanied by such expressions as ‘ Least said, 
soonest mended,’ ‘ Let sleeping dogs lie,’ ‘ To err is human, to forgive 
divine.’ 

Such expressions applied to an innocent man or woman are an 
outrage. I think, therefore, we should be grateful to General 
White for having had this matter thoroughly well ventilated on 
a public platform, and thrown open to free discussion, so that every- 
thing that is known about the subject should be mentioned. 

What was the result ? That there was no need for any secrecy 
or ‘hush, hush,’ that there is not a vestige of anything in the story 
that may not be known. It is, as most of you know, a simple story 
of the love of Charles Dickens for Maria Beadnell, who became Dora 
Spenlow in David Copperfield. She rejected him, and, like a wise 
man, he went his way. 

It is true that some twenty-odd years afterwards Maria Beadnell, 
who had become Mrs. Winter, wrote to Dickens, and, in the warmth 
of his heart, he replied : and a most interesting, and for us valuable, 
sorrespondence ensued. A meeting was arranged between them, 
but absolute disillusionment followed. Dora became, in fiction, Mrs. 
Flora Finching in Little Dorrit. I believe they never met again, and 
the correspondence ceased. 

The letters are valuable as throwing light on the characters of 
Dora, Mrs. Flora Finching, Estella, Dolly Varden and others ; and 
us for Dickens, the only eftect of the discussion was to increase our 
steem, our admiration and our affection for the great master of 


vumour and pathos.” 


The report of the Council, presented by the Hon. Secretary, Mr. A. W. 
wards, will be found on another page. 
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The Accounts and Balance Sheet, as presented by the Hon. Treasurer: 
Mr. W. J. Fisher, showed a most satisfactory state of financial affairs: 
and a steady increase in income and number of members. This item 
was remarkable for the delightful way in which Mr. Fisher presented: 
his facts. More than one speaker described his methods as the “ poetry 
of figures.” The accounts are printed on the opposite page. 

All the previous Executive Officers, the Hon. Auditors and the 
existing Vice-Presidents were re-elected, the additon of Mr. Walter 
Dexter's name to the latter list being carried with acclamation. 

The invitation of Edinburgh for the Conference of 1929 was accepted 4 
Invitations were also received from Bath and Portsmouth. 

Bleak House was selected as the book for the Session 1929-1930. 

A report of the progress of The Dickensian, read by Mr. W. B. Warren, 
showed the remarkable strides made by the magazine during the last 
two years, since it had been published from The Dickens House. That: 
progress had been mainly due to the keen business abilities, as well as 
the editorial skill, of Mr. Walter Dexter. The circulation had doubled, 
and so had the cash takings. The reading matter had also been 
steadily increased from fifty-six to sixty-four, seventy-two and now’ 
eighty pages. The number of branches who fix their subscription to. 
include The Dickensian had increased from two to twelve. In every: 
case where this change had been made, satisfactory results and increased! 
membership had been reported. A strong appeal was made to other 
branches to follow this example. The magazine was a source of con-: 
siderable profit to the Fellowship. In the year under review, it had) 
paid £25 to the Dickens House by way of rental, £56 to the Fellowship) 
for publication charges, and a further £25 odd as net profit. The 
detail work of the publication was carried out most excellently by the: 
Hon. Secretary’s Assistant, Miss Minards, to whom Mr. Warren paid 
a tribute for her efficient and ungrudging work for the Fellowship. — 

A report on The Dickens House was given by Mr. 8. J. Rust, one of 
the Trustees, and received with much appreciation by the delegates. 
It is printed on page 314. 

Votes of thanks to the Nottingham Branch, and to the Chairman, 
concluded the proceedings. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 1928 


The Council has pleasure in presenting the Annual Report and 
Audited Accounts for the year 1927-28, and is happy in recording 
another year of growing interest and expansion. : 

Last year a total of 59 branches was reported—34 home and 25 over- 
seas. This year we have to report the successful establishment of on 
additional home branch at Canterbury, and four overseas branches x 
Auckland (New Zealand), Madison (Wisconsin), Buenos Aires 
(Argentina), and The Dickens Klubben (Copenhagen), bringing t 
total to 64, with an approximate membership of 10,000, a gratifyi 
increase of five branches during the year. The two last-named branch 
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are particularly interesting as being pioneer branches in countrid 
other than English speaking countries, and afford striking evidena 
of the wide appeal made by Dickens, and incidentally a tribute to th: 
work of the Fellowship. Such is the enthusiasm of the Buenos Aira 
Branch that its members insist on membership at Headquarters i 
addition to branch membership. 

Increases in membership are reported by a number of branches. 

During the year your Council has met four times. The meeting 
are held in London, and eleven branches have sent representatives t 
one or more of the Council Meetings, the total attendance of branc 
representatives being twenty-three. Regret is again expressed tha 
more branches do not avail themselves of being represented at thes 
meetings. The Council desires to have the co-operation and help « 
all possible representation of branches in its deliberations, and urg« 
every branch where direct representation cannot be made to ava 
itself of the privilege under Rule VII. of appointing a London membé 
as deputy, and by this means keep in close touch with the work of th 
Fellowship. The prestige and influence of the Fellowship would |} 
greatly augmented by a larger number of branches taking a more actin 
participation in its working. 

The reports received from branches from time to time are, howeve 
most encouraging, and shew that the spirit of Fellowship is being we 
sustained, and that though there is a diversity of activity, each brane 
working in its own way, the main objects of the Fellowship are kept we 
to the fore. Readings, recitals, lectures and dramatic performance 
occupy a large place in the programmes, while the charitable side 
our work fills a larger place than ever. Where all branches are don 
so well in this direction it would be invidious to select any for speci 
mention, but grateful thanks are tendered to all who have in any we 
assisted to brighten the lives of our “* Tiny Tims ” and other unfortunat 
in the sweet spirit of Charity in the name of Dickens and the Fellowshi 

The Conference at Birmingham last year was a very interesting a1 
successful function. It was notable for the resolution passed in rega: 
to future branches and The Dickensian, and the Council is confide 
that the policy adopted by that resolution is making, and will mak 
for the future stability of the Fellowship. The social amenities of t 
Conference were well catered for, and the delegates generally had 
most enjoyable time. A report on The Dickensian is to be submitt 
at a later stage of the proceedings. 

During the past year the Fellowship completed its twenty-fifth ye 
of existence, and this event was worthily commemorated in London 
a Dinner at the Hotel Russell on 6th October, 1927, when a ve 
representative gathering assembled under the Chairmanship of t 

_ President, Sir Charles C. Wakefield, Bt., C.B.E. Past-Preside 
G. K. Chesterton proposed the toast of the evening—‘‘ The Dicke 
Fellowship ”—in characteristic terms, and eulogised its work as a 
human and social work of valuable service, done in the spirit of 

_ man in whose honour it was founded. The responses by Mr. J. C 

_ Walters (Past-President), Mr. Arthur E. Bixby (President of 


\ 
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irmingham Branch) and Mr. W. H. Banks (President of the Chelten- 
am Branch) were in thorough keeping with the spirit of the occasion— 
miniscent and congratulatory as to that which had been accomplished, 
nd most hopeful and encouraging as to the future. 

Incidentally, your Council was pleased to observe the signal honour 
aid to our Past-President, Mr. J. Cuming Walters, on November 8th 
st, when 300 of his Manchester friends entertained him to a Dinner 
| recognition of his twenty-one years Editorship of “‘ The Manchester 
ity News,” and his services to the city. 

The loss by death of several prominent members during the year is 
uch regretted, viz., Sir George Frampton, the eminent sculptor, 
r Alfred Temple, Director of the Guildhall Art Gallery, Mrs. Henry 
. L. Webb (Mary Webb), novelist, whose contributions occasionally 
aced the pages of The Dickensian, and Mr. John H. Crowther, Vice- 
resident of the Melbourne Branch, of which he was the founder and 
‘st Hon. Secretary. The Fellowship is decidedly the poorer for their 
yssing. 

Two small events call for some notice on account of their being in 
wmony with one of the aims of the Fellowship, and further as showing 
ie recognition of the Fellowship by outside bodies. Firstly we refer 
the placing of a Tablet to mark the spot of Cobley’s Farm, Finchley, 
here Dickens lived in 1843 whilst writing Martin Chuzzlewit. The 
ablet, which was the gift of the Hon. Edward Cadogan, was unveiled 
7 Lady Tree, and your Secretary and other members of the Executive 
ymmittee were invited to the ceremony. Secondly, to the unveiling 
7 the President of the British Medical Association at the rear of their 
w building in Tavistock Square, of a stone inscribed, ‘‘ This is the 
e, and these bricks were part of the foundation of the house of Charles 
ickens, 1851-60. B.M.A., 1927.’’. The Hon. Editor of The Dickensian, 
e Chairman of the Council, the Hon. Secretary and several other 
embers of the Committee were present at the ceremony. It is 
atifying to note that whenever any project is afoot in relation to 
ckens, consultation and advice is generally sought from Head- 
arters. 

It is desirable that a word should be said here about the publication 

the cheap and popular “ Life of Dickens,” by Mr. Walter Dexter. 
ie book is now in its second edition—the first edition of 5,000 copies 
ving been exhausted. The Educational Authorities of London, 
asgow and Newcastle have adopted the book as a Reader, and in 

s direction delegates may assist to make the book known by bringing 
to the notice of their local Educational Authorities and Libraries. 
re, for one shilling, are all the salient features of the life of the novelist, 
sented in pleasing form, attractively illustrated, needing only to 

known to be appreciated. The Council confidently recommends 

s booklet to the members, and asks for your co-operation in making 
known. : 

During the year we have had the pleasure of welcoming at Head- 
arters many overseas members, amongst them being Mr. W. E. 
sy, Vice-President of the Auckland, New Zealand Branch, several 
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members of Toronto, New York, Boston and other branches. These: 
bring us fraternal greetings, and it is always pleasurable to meet with: 
and exchange views with these visitors. 

So we conclude this report of the twenty-fifth year with the confident | 
spirit of conviction that as the years pass by a greater spirit of unity 
is being manifested that shall one day culminate in a gigantic world-. 
wide brotherhood, knit together in the common bond of friendship: 
under the spell of Dickens and the auspices of The Dickens Fellowship. 


A. W. Epwarps, Hon. Secretary. 


THE DICKENS HOUSE 
REPORT OF THE HON. TREASURER 


In submitting the accounts of The Dickens House, I have pleasure: 
in reporting that for the first time the year’s income has exceeded |! 
its expenditure. In former years we have had to draw upon the dona-: 
tions to pay for necessary equipment, but this year our income exceeds: 
our expenses by £16. Twelve guineas of this £16 comes from ‘‘ Annual’ 
Subscribers’; and this item may require some elucidation. The: 
House is recognised as a “ Charitable Institution,” and is thus exempt 
from local rates. To ensure this there must be regular annual sub-: 
scribers to the House. Hence, twelve members of the Executive’ 
Committee became Annual Subscribers of half a guinea each, and this: 
number, which includes one or two from the provinces, now numbers: 
twenty-four. 

The happy state of the finances is largely due to the smallness of. 
the salaries list. The salary of the clerk is shared equally between the: 
Dickens Fellowship and the Dickens House. Mr. Edwards gives his 
whole time honorarily to the Fellowship and the House jointly ; and 
much of the work, both librarian and clerical, is undertaken by Mr. 
Ray quite voluntarily. It is impossible adequately to express our 
indebtedness to these two gentlemen. 

Another item in the Income Account is the ‘“ Profit on Sales.” 
To meet the demand of visitors we have on sale many articles of Dickens, 
interest at the House, and through the initiative and ability of Miss: 
Minards this has reached such proportion that the profits on the sales 
more than pay our salaries list. Members and branches can help the 
House, and secure abundant satisfaction to themselves by enquiring 
of the Secretary when purchasing presents or whist drive prizes. 

The Balance Sheet shows a balance of £3560 of the Equipment and 
Endowment Fund; but £4350 has been spent on securing the two 
houses 48 and 49 Doughty Street. Hence, we have had to mortgage 
the latter house for £1200, and we borrowed £300 from The Dickens 
Fellowship to secure initial equipment; £150 of this £300 has been 
repaid at the rate of £50 per annum. 

The item among the Assets of £49 1s. 1d. for “ Library and Museum ” 
represents those items which the House has bought. But far more 
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important are the items which we have received as gifts. These have 
been mentioned at length from time to time in The Dickensian ; but 
I may be permitted to mention Sir Charles Wakefield’s gift of tha 
Matz Library, including Dickens reading-desk; Major and_ Mrs. 
Knowles’s gift of a beautiful extra-illustrated ‘* Forster's Life of 
Dickens’; Mr. Buckstone Browne’s gift, including Bundy’s picture; 
“The Breaking-up of Dotheboys School”; and Sir George Sutton’s 
gift of early editions of those books which Dickens wrote while living 
in 48 Doughty Street. For the sake of insurance we value these gifts 
at over £3000; but to the Dickens lover they are priceless. 

Below is a list of Donations to The Dickens House to the end of the 
current financial year (30th April, 1928) :— 


Headquarters— Pe RC Is Manchester— £ @. | 
Glass Sellers’ Company ae) Soy 3 26 Collected at Colonel Gadd’s Lecture 5 10 3 
Skinners’ Company ... xe ee a Birmingham— 

Painters’ Company ... oon eee Os Miss W. Griffiths 0 7) 
Barclay Perkins & Co. : ee oe Leyton— sus = 017) 
Miss M. S. Jeffery 010 0 Mr. W.H. Lowry’s List— 

Mrs. Pearson Callum 010 0 Twickenham Lecture 1@il 
Mr, F.C. Ray ase — oe 02a eo Mr. A. W. Wickens’s List — 

Sir Frederick Macmillan (5th don.) 50 0 C.L.V.C. Ramble ... 28 
The Misses G. & L. E, Toplis 1 Ws S| Mr. Walter Dexter's List—- 

Mr. R. A. MacBrair ... ad 010 6 Kodak Ramble ec ap 1 Bt 
Mr. and Mrs. Sames ... 1 AS Mr. Frank S. Johnson's List— 

Mr. and Mrs. Mayhew Lo oO Erith Ramble ai x? 0 10! 
Miss D. Pridgett 0-225 Eastbourne Lecture ... 0 10! 
Mr. A. Greenwood 010 6 Lewisham Recital 3 13) 
Miss W. Burr at ove 110 0 Wandsworth Recital 1 0! 
Bardell v. Pickwick Broadcast 30770 Erith Recital 13! 
Mr. W. E. Arey na Re 2 150 Leyton Recital i 1g 
Mr. H. Kingston... wo <1 20 100 Mr. W. B. Warren’s List 1 Bi 
Mr. Edwin Coggeshal oe 100 dollars Whist Drives bs 5 | 

Boston Branch ... ¥- a oe ee Mr. S. J. Rust’s List 
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POINTS FROM THE SPEECHES AT THE @& 
CONFERENCE DINNER 


Tue Mayor or NorrmncHam. 7 
‘T question whether we have not reached the point when Dicken: 
so permeates our thoughts and manners of expression that we are un 
conscious of the influence he is exercising . ... Dickens had the direc: 
view of things. Black with him was black, and white was white— 
whether his works are the highest form of art, they never offer an} 
danger to the unwary feet of men and women in the true walks of life 
He was a great human and made it one of his main objects in life t 
spread around him cheerfulness, brightness and hope.” 
ee as ee 
Proressor F. 8S. Grancer (Vice-Principal of University College 
Nottingham). ( 
‘‘ Dickens owed the charm of A Christmas Carol very much to He 
man, one of the greatest German writers, who furnished the model 
Mrs. Bardell. He was also very much influenced by French writers 


certainly by Victor Hugo. ... Dickens, along with Cervantes, 
one of the greatest artists of all times.’ 
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Iss Nancy Stewart Parne tt (President of the Liverpool Branch). 

‘The enthusiasm for Dickens is not confined to our own land, but is 
reading all over the English-speaking world, and even to the non- 
nglish-speaking world. ... Dickens loved all men, and therefore he 
rew the love of all men. He was a great teacher in the broadest sense 
f the word. I believe he will come to be regarded as a leader of men 
most more than a creative genius, and that the time is not far off 
hen he will be held as our great national author in the same way as 
obert Burns is looked upon as the great national writer of Scotland.”’ 


IR. Rowianp Hix, J.P. (President of the Bedford Branch, and the 
only person in the room who had heard Dickens read). 

“The spirit of Dickens was the spirit of true religion, the spirit of 
uman goodness.” 

* ok * *k * 
HE Rev. J. Georrrey Gorpon (Rural Dean and Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Nottingham). 

“Dickens was a democrat because he thought every human being of 
alue. To Dickens almost more than anyone they owed the riddance 
ery largely of class distinctions.’ 

In his sermon at St. Mary’s Church, next morning, Mr. Gordon said 

was fitting that they should welcome the members of the Dickens 
ellowship to a Christian church, for of all the great men of the Victorian 
ye none preached more insistently the Christian gospel of sympathy 
ad understanding than did Charles Dickens. As well as being a great 
tist, Dickens was a great reformer. “ And with a view to linking 
1 a thought of Dickens to my general theme for this morning,” said 
r. Gordon, ‘““may I quote you a sentence from Mr. Chesterton ; 
Dickens would prefer that we should continue his battles . .. . rather 
ian celebrate his triumph, especially when it has not come.’ ”’ 

“* Continue the battle,’ urged Mr. Gordon. “That is the leading 
ought I want to leave you with this morning.” 


ELLEN TERRY 


NV ITH the passing of Dame Ellen Terry the Fellowship loses one of 

its oldest Vice-Presidents. She took the keenest interest in the 
aritable side of the Fellowship’s work. We shall long remember her 
4 rendering of a well-known proverb when she was a few minutes 
te to perform the opening ceremony at one of our bazaars. ‘“‘ Better 
ver than late’? she exclaimed breathlessly with her indescribable 


arm. 
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BUY YOUR DICKENS ITEMS : 
FROM THE DICKENS HOUSE j 
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DICKENS’S AUDIENCES : 


EXTRACTS FROM HIS LETTERS DURING( 
THE READING TOURS 


(continued from page 199) 


The audience with the greatest sense of 

humour, certainly is Dover. (1861.) 
* * ok * * 

The excitement of the readings continues 
unabated. They are a wonderfully fine 
audience, even better than Edinburgh, and 
- almost, if not quite, as good as Paris. 


* * * 


At Plymouth I read three times, twice in’ 

sone day. A better morning audience for 

LW“ Little Dombey ” could not be. And the 

‘* Boots ” at night was a shout all through. 

(1858.) 
* 


* 


* * * 


A wonderful audience last night at Wolverhampton. I never saw 
such people. And the local agent would take no money and charge 


no expenses of his own. (1858.) 
* 


* * * * 


I very.much doubt the Irish capacity of receiving the pathetie ; 
but of their quickness as to the humorous there can be no doubt. 
[Dublin, 1858.) 

* a * * * 

Most magnificent reception last night, and most signal and complete 
success. Nothing could be more triumphant. The people will hear 
of nothing else and talk of nothing else. (Boston, 1867.) 

. * * * * * 

There are a bright responsive people here, and very pleasant to read 
to. I have rarely seen so many fine faces in an audience. (Baltimore, 
1868.) 

* * * * * 

The noble army of speculators are now furnished (this is literally 
true, and I am quite serious) each man with a straw mattress, a bag 
of bread and meat, two blankets and a bottle of whiskey. With this 
outfit they lie down in line on the pavement the whole night before the 
tickets are sold. (New York, 1868.) 

* * * * * 

Nothing that was ever done here, they all agree, evoked any approach 
to such enthusiasm. I was quite as cool and quick as if I were reading 
at Greenwich, and went at it accordingly. (Boston, 1867.) 

* * * * * 

As to the truth of the readings, I cannot tell you what the demonstra: 
tion of personal regard and respect are. How the youth of colleges 
and the old men of business in the town seem equally unable to get 
near enough to me when they cheer me away at night. How commor 
people and gentle folk will stop me in the streets and say, ‘‘ Mr. Dickens 
will you let me touch the hand that has filled my home with so many 
friends ?”’ (Letter to Forster, 10th October, 1858.) f 

L. 
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FAME 


ye ENSS twenty-fifth birthday found him a famous man. The 

Pickwick Papers had been running nearly a year. Everybody 
was reading the now familiar green-covered monthly, talking about 
he adventures of Mr. Pickwick and his friends, and captivated 
ay the fresh humour of Sam Weller. In addition to this work he 
ad supplied the libretto for two comic operas performed at the St. 
James's Theatre, had written a little volume, Sunday Under Three 
Heads, advocating a saner observance of the Sabbath (such has 
ance come to pass), and had accepted the editorship of a new 
nonthly magazine, * Bentley’s Miscellany,’ for which he promised 
0 write a series of articles (later published as The Mudfog Papers), 
ind a new story, Oliver Twist, which commenced in the issue of 
february, 1837. 

Just prior to this, the first son had been born to the young couple, 
nd the restrictions of chambers at Furnival’s Inn, to say nothing of 
he author’s growing fame, made a move imperative ; and the tenancy 
f No. 48 Doughty Street commenced in March, 1837. This was the 
irst house of Dickens’s married life, and is now, thanks to The Dickens 
fellowship, a Library and Museum vested in Trustees. It contains 
he finest library of Dickensiana in the world, and a large number of 
nteresting items, many personally associated with Dickens, to which 
ditions are being constantly made. 

While still writing the monthly portions of The Pickwick Papers 
nd Oliver Twist, and editing the “ Miscellany,” Dickens found time 
o edit the Memoirs of Grimaldi, in which his father helped as 
manuensis, to write Sketches of Young 
tentlemen, and to ¢ arrange for the pub- 
cation in monthly numbers of other 
tories to follow both The Pickwick Papers 
nd Olwer Twist. 

With all _ these 
is attention, relaxa- 
otten; his letters 


matters to occupy 
tion was not for- 
tell of plenty of 


orse-riding, on the 
mth his friend 
ras. a trip to Bel- 
nd Phiz, followed 
t Broadstairs, the 
squent visits almost 
ust have worked 
nose days; he was 


outskirts of London, 
Forster, and there 
gium, with his wife 
by a summer holiday 
first of thirteen sub- 
yearly. Dickens 
at great pressure in 
never. able to ad- 


ance his work even by a single number, but always wrote the 
ext part ready for almost immediate publication. Thus side by 
de were written the various instalments of The Pickwick Papers 
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and Oliver Twist; the one so full of light-hearted boisterous fun, 
turned out with a spontaneity seldom afterwards attained ; the ¢ 
other a serious story of the criminal and the outcast, a vigorous: 
onslaught on the Poor Law system, reform in which owes s01 
much to this work; and in spite of the fact that the story deals ; 
mostly with the seamy side of life, there is nothing in it that is: 
repellent, nothing coarse or vulgar. It is truly a triumph of: 
literary art. 


Writing, 
Geometry, 
atics 


ew 
37, Dritiy Lane 
MPSON, 52, Long Lane, | 
Crown Court, S 


ALKER, 


, AGENT 


loswell 


One of the Business Cards of the Original of Squeers in Nicholas Nickleby 


Dickens had already promised the publishers of The Pickwick Papers 
to provide a successor to that publication, and was now troubled by 
his promise to Bentley of a story of the Gordon Riots to follow Oliver 
Twist. The pressure of all these undertakings weighed heavily on 
him, and his friend John Forster, valued counsellor until the very end, 
and biographer afterwards, was called in to help him out of the diffi- 
culty, with the result that an agreement was made with Bentley whereby 
the editorship of the Miscellany was handed over to Harrison Ainsworth, 
and the copyright of Oliver Twist repurchased at a cost exceeding 
two thousand pounds. ‘ 

This step, in which he was assisted by Chapman and Hall, enabled 
Dickens to return to his original publishers, and to make headway 
with the new story, Nicholas Nickleby. 
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As an example of the value which his work had attained in a period 
{ two years, whereas the payment for The Pickwick Papers was four- 
sen pounds per monthly part, the agreement for Nicholas Nickleby 
ipulated a monthly payment of £150, with copyright reverting 
9 Dickens after five years. Such was the enormous success of 
uis story that on its completion his publishers made him the hand- 
ome gift of £1500. In addition to this they presented to him the 
ortrait painted by Daniel Maclise, which formed the frontispiece to 
1€ py see. This portrait now hangs in the National Portrait Gallery, 
ondon. 

It should also be stated here that in respect to The Pickwick Papers, 
1e publishers presented Dickens with a cheque for £500 on the 


ublication of the 
1at the voluntary 
1e author amounted 
said that the pub- 
ade a profit of 
ublication of The 
arts alone. 

Just as in Oliver 
ttacked the Poor 
ther question of 
yecial attention in 
wholas Nickleby. 
splorable system of 
orkshire had at- 
im. “‘I cannot call 
id in his Preface 


twelfth part, and 
payments made to 
in all, to £3000. It 
lishers themselves 
£14,000 from the 
Pickwick Papers in 


Twist Dickens had 
Law system, so an- 
reform occupied his 
writing the story of 
For some years the 
boarding schools in 
tracted and repelled 
to mind, now,” he 
to the book, ‘“‘ how I 


ime to hear about Yorkshire schools 
hen I was a not very robust child, sitting in bye-places near 
ochester Castle, with a head full of Partridge, Strap, Tom Pipes and 
uncho Panza; but I know that my first impressions of them were 
cked up at that time, and that they were somehow or other con- 
scted with a suppurated abscess that some boy had come home with, 
consequence of his Yorkshire guide, philosopher, and friend, having 
pped it open with an inky pen-knife. The impression made upon 
e, however made, never left me. I was always curious about 
orkshire schools—fell, long afterwards and at sundry times, into 
e way of hearing more about them—at last, having an audience, 
solved to write about them.” 

However, to make sure of his facts, he resolved to pay a visit 
. Yorkshire before commencing the book, and accordingly, in 
e company of “ Phiz,” made the journey by coach in the winter 
1838, in just such inclement, snowy weather as he pictured in the 
ok. 

Squeers was drawn from life; William Shaw, of Bowes Academy, 
as the original. In Dickens’s diary for 1838, among the very few 
tries it contains is this significant one, under the date of February 
. “ Shaw the schoolmaster we saw to-day is the man in whose school 
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several boys went blind some time since from gross neglect. The: 
case was tried, and the verdict went against him. It must have beent 
between 1823 and 1826. Look this up in the newspapers.” 

In a letter to Mrs. S. €. Hall, he explained how he went in an assumed: 
name, taking a plausible letter to an old Yorkshire attorney in town,. 
telling him how a friend had been left a widow and wanted to place! 
her boys at a Yorkshire school, in hopes of thawing the frozen com- 
passion of her relations. ‘‘ The man of business,” he continues, “ gave: 
me an introduction to one or two schools, but at night he came down 
to the inn where I was stopping, and after much hesitation and con- 
fusion—he was a large-headed, flat-nosed, red-faced, old fellow—said 
with a degree of feeling one would not have given him credit for, that 
the matters had been upon his mind all day—that they were sad places 
for mothers to send their orphan boys to—that he hoped I would not 
give him up as my adviser—but that she had better do anything 
with them—let them hold horses, run errands—fling them in any 
way upon the mercy of the World—rather than trust them there. 
This was an attorney, a well-fed man of business, and a rough 
Yorkshireman. 

Not far from the notorious school kept by Shaw is the church yard, 
in which Shaw and his son lie buried. Nearby is a stone to the memory 
of George Ashton Taylor, aged 19, “‘ who died suddenly at Mr. William 
Shaw’s Academy 1822.” ; 

This was the grave visited by Dickens, as he tells us in the above- 
mentioned letter. 1 

“ The country for miles round was covered, when I was there, with 
deep snow. There is an old church near the school, and the first 
grave-stone I stumbled on that dreary winter afternoon was placed 
above the grave of a boy, eighteen long years old, who had died— 
suddenly the inscription said; I suppose his heart broke—the camel 
falls down ‘ suddenly’ when they heap the last load upon his back— 
died at that wretched place. I think his ghost put Smike into my 
head, upon the spot.” 

The strength of this mute appeal to Dickens’s sense of justice was 
very great, for the letter states further :—‘ Depend upon it that the 
rascalities of those Yorkshire schoolmasters cannot easily be exagger- 
ated, and that I have kept down the strong truth and thrown as much 
comicality over it as I could, rather than disgust and weary the reader 
with its fouler aspects. The identical scoundrel you speak of I saw— 
curiously enough. His name is Shaw; the action was tried (I believe) 
eight or ten years since, and if I am not much mistaken another action 
was brought against him by the parents of a miserable child, a cancer 
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pnore head he opened with an inky penknife, and so caused his 
ath. 
Immediately on his return, on the eve of his twenty-sixth birthday, 
ickens commenced the first chapter. “‘ I wrote four slips last night,” 
> wrote to Forster, “so you see the beginning is made. And what is 
ore, I can go on.” 
This new work brought Dickens many fresh admirers. Sidney 
mith, who had previously expressed his doubts of Dickens’s genius, 
as compelled to admit, “ Nickleby is very good. I stood out against 
r. Dickens as long as I could, but he has conquered me.” 
Barnaby Rudge was already well on the way when increasing fame 
id family made it necessary for Dickens to leave Doughty Street 
ra larger house. This he found in No. 1 Devonshire Terrace, facing 
egent’s Park, which he occupied for the next twelve years (1839- 
1). It was fated, however, that Barnaby Rudge was not to be his 
xt publication. The previous method of issuing stories in monthly 
its had led to a series of aggravating plagiarisms, and had also 
e disadvantage of thirty days’ interval between the appearance 
each part. Desiring to get into closer touch with his readers, 
ho had assured him by their numerous letters of their affectionate 
gard, Dickens conceived the idea of a weekly publication wholly 
om his pen, which should not only contain a new long story, but 
ould “ take advantage of all passing events, and vary the form 
the papers by throwing them into sketches, essays, tales, 
ventures, letters from imaginary correspondents, and so forth, 
as to diversify the contents as much as possible.” Such 
as the brief outline of his plan contained in a letter written to 
yrster. 
The outcome of this was 
Master Humphrey’s Clock,” 
e name and the idea of a 
yck being taken from a shop 
one Humphrey, a clock- 
aker at Barnard Castle 
hom Dickens had visited 
hen in Yorkshire on the 
otheboys Hall investiga- 
ns. 
Meanwhile a visit to see 
alter Savage Landor at 
ath was productive of the 
aracter of Little Nell, who 
ay well be said to have had 
r birthplace at Landor’s 
use there, No. 35 St. 
mes’s Square, and The Old 
wriosity Shop appeared week 


- week in this new periodi- 
5 Little Nell and her Grandfather 
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In Little Nell was enshrined all the love he felt for the memory} 
of his wife’s sister, Mary Hogarth, whose death still continued to affeet 
him greatly, particularly as the anniversary came round. Such 
was the hold that this sweet character in fiction had over the minds: 
of thousands of people, that Dickens received urgent requests fromt 
all quarters not to let her die. O’Connell, the great Irish agitator,’ 
was so overcome by the pathetic chapter describing her death thatt 
he said, with tears in his eyes, ‘‘ He should not have killed her. Sher 
was too good,” and Lord Jeffrey and Macready, capable critics both, 
confessed themselves deeply affected by the great power and beauty 
of this episode. 

Dickens himself, not unnaturally under the circumstances, was: 
more than ever a part of his character and a sharer of its sorrows. 
‘“‘T am breaking my heart over this story, and cannot bear to finish | 
it,’ he wrote to George Cattermole, the artist who was illustrating it. 
“Dear Mary died yesterday when I think of this story,” he said in: 
another letter; and again, “* When I first began to keep my thoughts: 
upon this ending of the tale, I resolved to try and do something which 
might be read by people about whom Death had been, with a softened 
feeling, and with consolation. . . . : After you left last night, I took 
my desk upstairs ; and writing until four o’clock this morning, finished 
the old story. It makes me very melancholy to think that all these 
people are lost to me for ever, and I feel as if I never could become 
attached to any new set of characters.” 

It was The Old Curiosity Shop that fixed Dickens in the heart 
of the English-speaking race. It was only Dickens who could endow 
a shop with life; every shop was to him the door of romance. Mr. 
Chesterton, in his book on Dickens, ex- 
presses the wonder why Dickens, who 
had so many schemes on hand at different 
times for the estab- lishment of a weekly 
journal, never started one called 
“The Street,” and divided it into shops. 
“He could have written an exquisite 
romance called the ‘Baker’s Shop, 
another the ‘ Oil Shop,’ to keep com- 
pany with the ‘ Old Curiosity Shop. 
Some incomparable baker he invented 
and forgot; some more than mortal 
oilman is lost to us for ever; some gor- 
geous chemist might have been; but the 
"Old Curiosity Shop’ he did linger by; 
its tale he did happen to tell,” and it is 
our loving memory of Little Nell and her grandfather that makes us 
linger outside a certain, so-called “ Old Curiosity Shop” in a.street 
just off Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and picture it as the home of the faithful 
little soul. Yet the house claiming to be ‘‘ The Old Curiosity Shop ” 


has no association whatever either with the novelist or with the 
book. 
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R. PICKWICK AGAIN VISITS TEWKESBURY 


tee ' “OO Yez! O Yez! O Yez! On this 
ai wy ie ite day, the 27th July, the 100th Anniversary 
atces ' of the wisit of Mr. Pickwick and his 
friends to ‘The Hop Pole,’ the scene will 
be re-enacted by members of the Tewkes- 
bury Branch of The Dickens Fellowship, 
and we trust you will appreciate our 
efforts to preserve the memory of Mr. 
~ckwick and his great creator, Charles Dickens.” 


we was the announcement made again and again, in thunderous 

voice by the Town Crier, to the hundreds of visitors and good 
ewkesburians agog with excitement, assembled in the beflagged 
hurch Street to witness the unique spectacle. The old London- 
vochester Stage Coach, “‘ Commodore,” lent by Captain Bertram Mills, 
nd driven by Mr. F. H. Unwin, with his magnificent team of greys 
arrying passengers in period costumes, left Cheltenham about 2 p.m 
nd met the post-chaise, in which Mr. Pickwick and his friends were 
ravelling, at Coombe Hill, and escorted them to Tewkesbury. The 
uard, Mr. Ernest Stevens, enlivening the journey with gay tantivies. 
he occupants of the post-chaise, Mr. Pickwick (W. H. Nutt), Sam Weller 
1d. de Courcy Peach), Ben Allen (R. A. Newman) and Bob Sawyer 
J. G. Thomas), gave a faithful representation of the scene as described 
y Dickens, to the great amusement of the crowd. The Commodore 
yach arrived shortly after, and the parties were received by Mr. G. L. 
‘one (President of the Tewkesbury Branch), the Mayor (Councillor 
oughton), Sir Thomas Davies, M.P., Sir James and Lady Bruton, 
nd other prominent Dickensians. ‘* At the ‘ Hop Pole’ they stopped 
» dine,’’ and with other guests were sumptuously entertained by Mr. 
id Mrs. Charles Halsall. The dinner was presided over by Mr. G. L. 
one, who said that the Tewkesbury Branch recognised it was up to 
em to observe the Centenary in a proper way, and it was due to the 
ndness of Mr. Unwin that they were able to carry out the coach 
urney, and they could not thank him sufficiently, but as a memento 
‘the occasion he asked Mr. Unwin to accept a suitably inscribed copy 
‘the Pickwick Papers. Then they had to thank Mr. and Mrs. Halsall 
r their royal entertainment, and also Mr. Peach, their good Secretary, 
on whom all arrangements had fallen. They were pleased to have 
ith them the Presidents of the Gloucester and Cheltenham Branches, 
d representatives from Bath, Birmingham, and the Hon. Secretary 
ym London. Sir Thomas Davies proposed the Toast of “ The im- 
ortal memory of Charles Dickens and Mr. Pickwick,” and in doing so 
id a fine tribute to Dickens, and spoke in a humorous manner on the 
bject of the Centenary. “ Mr. Pickwick,” standing on his chair, 
opting the orthodox attitude, made an able response, outlining, in 
yusing fashion, the “* romance ” which had led him to undertake this 
esent journey. Mr. Unwin, after thanking the Fellowship for their 
expected gift, gave the toast of ‘* The Road.” 
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The toast, “‘ The givers of the feast,”’ was cleverly proposed by “ Sam 
Weller’’ in true Wellerian strain, and was enthusiastically received. 
Mr. Halsall in replying said that Dickens went through life showing 
what hotels ought to be, and he (Mr. Halsall) and his wife were trying to > 
maintain the Dickens tradition. It gave them the greatest satisfaction } 
to take this part in the celebrations. The Vicar (Rev. Canon E. Smith, , 
R.D.) proposed the toast of “ The visitors and the Press,” coupling : 
with it the names of Lady Bruton, Mr. A. W. Edwards and Mr. Kendall | 
Pearson, all of whom suitably responded. After dinner Mr. Pickwick : 
resumed his journey—amidst the plaudits of the crowd. 

We congratulate the Tewkesbury Branch on the brilliant success of ' 
the celebration. A. W. Epwarps. 


MANCHESTER MEMBERS TOUR THROUGH | 
He,  DICKENSLAND 


O, make a tour of Dickensland, to visit some of the 
places where our author himself resided, and 
others from which he obtained so many scenes and 
characters for his writings—surely to do this must 
appeal strongly to the true Dickensian. 
oh te A Such a tour was arranged and led by Miss Jordan 
rea Johnson, of the Manchester Branch, at the end of May, 
eS a and thus it was twenty-one of us set forth by motor 
coach one morning, reaching Rockingham Castle in the 
afternoon, where we were entertained to tea and shown round the 
castle and grounds. 

The following day we passed through Bury St. Edmunds, and visited 
the Angel Hotel, where we inspected the pump, now rather the worse 
for wear, at which Sam Weller had his halfpenny shower bath. Then 
on to Ipswich, where, at the ‘* Great White Horse,” we stood in the 
room in which Mr. Pickwick had his adventure with the lady in the 
yellow curlpapers. 

Arriving in London on Sunday evening we were met by Mr. Frank 
Johnson, Chairman of the Fellowship Council. Under his guidance 
we drove through some of the most interesting parts of the city and 
inspected the museum at 48 Doughty Street. 

When we resumed our itinerary of London on the Monday we turned 
into Westminster Abbey, but, to our disappointment, we could not 
visit the grave, as service was in progress and Poet’s Corner was closed 
for the time. Our way now lay through Kent. 

At Gravesend we were joined by Mr. Harris, and had the benefit of 
his intimate knowledge of Dickens and the country round. At Chalk 
we saw the house where the novelist’s honeymoon was spent. Then 
on through Lower Higham to Cooling, where we inspected the lozenge- 
shaped gravestones in the churchyard. : 

Our next stop was at Gad’s Hill, and it is now that words seem hope- 
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““ There ave publishers and publishers, but theve is only one 
Oxford University Press. When we look at the shelves 
which contain our most precious books we cannot help being 
aware that almost every other one bears the Oxford imprint.’’ 
From a leading literary journal 


INDIA PAPER 
DICKENS 


The most worthy edition 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House 
E.C.4 


“ll 
THE OXFORD | 
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MAGGS BROTHERS 


Booksellers hy Appointment to Wis Majestu The Ring 


34 & 35 CONDUIT STREET 
New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 
and 
130 Boulevard Haussmann, PARIS. 
alers in Rare BOOKS, PRINTS, and AUTOGRAPHS 


Speciality. 


‘st Editions—Presentation Copies, MSS., Autograph 
Letters, etc., of Celebrated Authors of the XIXth 
Century, including DICKENS, THACKERAY, 
TENNYSON, BROWNING, MEREDITH, 
SWINBURNE, STEVENSON, and 
Other Great Writers. 


» Coloured Plate Books and Books illustrated by famous Artists 


Items of Rarity and Interest Always Gladly Purchased. 


(Kindly mention ‘‘ The Dickensian ’’ when replying to advertisers.) 
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AT THE DICKENS HOUSE 


{| There is a large variety of interesting Dickens items on sale 
at the usual retail prices: the whole of the profits benefit The 
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Dickens House Funds. 


4 If you cannot call, send your order by post, when an 
alternative choice should be given in case present stock is 


exhausted. This particularly applies to Brassware, Puzzles 


and Plaques. 
CALENDARS FOR 1929. 
Faulkner’s, 1/6 each. 


With quotations from Dickens for every 
day in the year. 


1855. Temple Bar, Fleet Street, 1751. 

1856. Pickwick and Sam Weller. 

1858. David Coppertield and Mr. Micaw- 
ber. 

1859. Ship Lane, Greenwich. 

1860. Coaching Scene. 


Tuck’s, 2/- each. 
Oliver Twist arrives in London, 
by P. Fletcher Watson. 
All in colour. 


PURSE or POCKET CALENDARS, 


2d. each. 
1. Tony Weller. 3. Micawber. 
2.- Sam Weller. 4. Peggotty. 


PLAYING CARDS (Pneumatic). 
‘* Mr. Micawber.’’ 3/3 per pack. 


POST CARDS. 
‘*The Dickens House,’’ Exterior, 2d. 
‘**The Dickens House,’’ Interior, six 
Photographs in a packet, 1/-. 
‘*The Pickwick Papers,’’ (Series No. 
6012.) Six scenes, 9d. 

Scenes from Dickens— 

‘“* Mr. Micawber makes Punch.”’ 

“* Mr. Pickwick Slides.’’ 

“* Bob Cratchit’s Christmas Dinner."’ 

‘*Trotty Veck and his daughter, Meg.’’ 

‘*Mr. Peggotty and Little Em’ly.”’ 

** Oliver [wist asks for more.”’ 

(Series 9852.) The set, 9d. 

Characters from Dickens,’’ by KYD. 
Set of six, 9d. 

Series No. 540.—Mr. Weller, Mr. 
Micawber, Buzfuz, Uriah Heep, Mr. 
Pickwick, The Marchioness. 

Series No. 541.—The Artful Dodger, 
Mr. Stiggins, Bumble, Sarah Gamp, 
Sam Weller, Quilp. 

Portraits of Dickens, 3d. each. 

1. By Maclise. 

2. By Maclise (full length), 

3, By Frith. 

4, Dickens, His Wife and Sister, 

Bust of Dickens, 74 ins, high, 2/6. 

PICTURES. 
‘‘David Copperfield on his Way to 
School,’’ by J. Matania, 204 ins. x 
14} ins. Hk 
Pictures from Pickwick, by Cecil 
Aldin, 14 ins. x11} ins., 2/6 each. 


1. Mr. Stiggins's Drive with Tony 
Weller. 

2, Sam Weller and The Pretty 
Housemaid. 


3. Mr. Winkle Partridge Shooting. 

4, Mr. Pickwick and the Lady in 
Yellow Curlpapers. 

5. Sam Weller and Mr. Smauker, 
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6. Rook-Shooting at Dingley Dell. 
7. Chasing the Runaways. 
8. Mr. Tupman run to earth. 
9. Sam meets his Mother-in-law for 
the first time. 
10. Bardell v. Pickwick. 
11. Sam meets his long-lost parent. 
12. The start from the Bull at Ro- 
chester. 
3. Skating at Dingley Dell. 
1. Mr. Weller chastises Stiggins. 
5. The Pickwick Club. 
6. To Dingley Dell by the Muggleton 
Coach, 
17. The Two Wellers at the Blue Boar. 


Coaching Scenes from Dickens, by 


Ludovici (18 ins.x14 ins.), 3/- 
each, 
1. The Pickwickians leave the Golden 
Cross. 


2. The Pickwickians arrive at Eat- 
answill. 
3. The Election at Eatanswill. 
4. The Pickwickians start for Ro- 
chester. 
5. The Pickwickians arrive at Muggle- 
ton. 
6. On the road to Dingley Dell. 
7. Nicholas Nickleby’s departure for 
Dotheboys Hall. 
8. On the road to Dotheboys Hall. 
9. David Copperfield arrives in 
London. 
10, David Copperfield on his way to 
school, 
11. David Copperfield bids farewell to 
the Micawber family. 
12. David's first sight of London. 
13. Mr. Pecksniff leaves for London. 
14. Mr, Pecksniff returns from London. 
15. Tom Pinch seeks his fortune. 
16. Pip and Estella. 
The above also as Zig-zag Puzzles. 
_Two sizes, 12 in. by 7 in., 6/9 (100 
pieces); 20 in. by 12 in., 18/- (100 
pieces.) 
ig -zag Puzzles (Tuck), in sealed boxes. 
50 pieces, 2/6 100 pieces, 4/6 
75 pieces,3/6 150 pieces, 6/9 
Subjects :— 
Oliver asks for more. 
Trotty Veck and his daughter, Meg. 
Little Nell. 
How Scrooge kept Christmas. 
Sam Weller and his father. 
Little Nell and Grandfather. 
Waiting for something to turn up. 


Etchings of The Dickens House, 
signed by The Artist, Leon Verdier, 5/- 


Portrait Engravings of Dickens— 
1. Aged 27, by D. Maclise, R.A. 
2. Aged 56, by J. C. Armytage. 

1/6 each, or 2/6 pair 
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DICKENS BRASSWARE. 


Character. Character. 
Tom Pinch, 
; Pecksniff, 
Pickwick, Mrs. Gamp, 
; Fat Boy, Artful Dodger, 
Article. Sam Weller, Pickwick, Dickens 
Tony Weller,) Dickens. | Bumble, Bill Sikes, | House. 
Mrs. Bardell) Micawber, 
and Perker. Trotty Veck and | 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 
Toasting Forks 4/-and5/6| 6/6 4/6 5/- 
Bells ce ers cee 6/- 
Ash Trays ..., ae ahs “Me 2/6 2/6 
Corkscrews ... ae a ae 3/6 3/6 
Bottle Openers “ee att ace 3/6 3/6 
Caddy Spoons it si .. | 2/9 and 3/- 2/6 
Paper Knife oe ro a 2/6, 3/- 
Pocket Paper Knife aw 1/8 ' 
Serviette Ring HS an re 4/6 4/6 
Knockers... Se noe ee 4/6 2/6, 3/6 3/6 
Pokers as vee sath 4s 3/6 
Miniature Warming Pans, 5 ins. 
diameter (can be used as ash 
RTAYS)). avis aa a a 8/6 
Split Book Markers and Paper Knife 
combined ¥ oa ae 2/6 2/6 
The following are Antique Finish—no cleaning required. 
BOOK MARKERS. £ s. d, 
Ribbon with Brass Ends, with Characters ies eae or ., each 0 3 6 
BOOK RESTS. 
Dickens seated in Chair pee 0 aoe pes Fr ace aoe Pairs 1G O76 
“*Winkle’s First Shot ’’ 7 8% ons ete See ee css 019 0 
**Mr. Bumble degraded ’’ ie es ats — ak er, + 014 6 
** Fagin and Oliver Twist ”’ = ae fee sabe rey a AA 014 6 
‘*Mr. Pickwick addresses the Club ’”’... ote oe oe Ane Be 019 O 
“Oliver Twist at Mrs. Maylie’s door ’’... ane ses nau any ae 110 
LETTER RACKS. 
**Winkle’s First Shot’’ ... eet: ayy es vs a5 «. each 012 6 
Bepkensseatedimernaire se. 9 Gate ens | sup ore | oe =~ O13. 0 
NUT-CRACKERS. 
Fagin and Bill Sikes ae aoe soe pair. 0: 7ax6 


BOOKS. 


Any Books—Dickens or otherwise—procured to order. The 
following can be supplied from Stock. 


Popular Edition of Dickens’s Works (Chapman and Hall), 2/6 volume. 
Life of Dickens—John Forster (Chapman and Hall), 3/6. 

Life of Dickens, by Walter Dexter (Dickens Fellowship). Paper, 1/-; Cloth, 2/6. 
Kent of Dickens, by Walter Dexter (Cecil Palmer), 6/-. 
London of Dickens, by Walter Dexter (Cecil Palmer), 6/-. 
London Houses of Dickens (Frank Green). (Illustrated.) 1/-. 


Some Dickens Women, by Edwin Charles. (Foreword by G. K. Chesterton.) Published 
at 16/-. 8/-. 

Books Within Book Series (Nelson). Cloth, 1/-. 
1. The Wellers. 2. Travelling Companions. 3. Dotheboys Hall. 


Four Dainty Dickens Booklets (Palmer), 1/6 each. : 
1. The Seven Poor Travellers (The Story of Richard Doubledick). 
2, A Christmas Tree and What Christmas is as we grow older. 

3. A Child’s Dream of a Star and the Holly Tree. 
4, Holiday Romance. 

A Christmas Carol (Palmer). Facsimile of First Edition, 6/-. 

Dickens Dream Children. Mary Angela Dickens. Illustrated by Harold Copping 
(Tuck). 3/6. 

Stories of Children from Dickens. 
Copping (Tuck). 3/6. 

Character Sketches from Dickens (Tuck), by Harold Copping. Two Copies only, 
signed by Mrs. Perugini, the late B. W. Matz and the artist. Edition de Luxe. 5 


guineas. 


Mary Angela Dickens, Illustrated by Harold 
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DICKENS CHARACTERS also in IVORETTE PLAQUES: 
In Boxes 2/6 each 


Mr. Pickwick, Mrs. Bardell, Mr. Weller, Sam Weller, Mr. Micawber, 
Sydney Carton, Buzfuz, Uriah Heep, Dick Swiveller, The Marchioness, 
Sarah Gamp, Oliver Twist, Fagin, Artful Dodger, Little Nell, The Grand- 
father; Pecksniff, Bill Sikes, Bob Cratchit and Tiny Tim, Tiny Tim. 


SILHOUETTES by Sir Francis Carruthers Gould. 
(Reproduced in Post Card size from the originals in The Dickens House) 
SIXPENCE EACH. 


Mr. Pickwick, Mrs. Gamp, Bill Sikes and his dog, Scrooge, Uriah 
Heep, Little Nell and Grandfather, The Marchioness, Mr. Micawber, 
Oliver Twist, Lady in Yellow Curl-papers, Mr. Pecksniff, Sim Tappertit, 
Barnaby Rudge, Mr. Dombey, Major Bagstock, Quilp, Bumble. 
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TELEPHONE: City 7620. ESTABLISHED 1816. 
Bein & EVANS (oe stor 
ela TeleeeD 
THREE BARGAINS FOR DICKENSIANS 
ICKENS’S OWN STORY, by the late Sir W. Robertson Nichol. os. 6d. 
for 4/G 
DICKENS’S SPEECHES. 3s. 6d. for 1/- 


HE DICKENS CIRCLE, by J. W. T. Ley. (Numerous illustrations). 
21s. for 9/- 


i7/ POUEEN: STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C4 


PMS Sara cha cPaacPcPnchaanoPaaecaPaatePa aaPaeoPa Ma ca shar aPa Masa ate cea gMo sta sMosPa shah aha sta deat 
The Only Complete Guides 
To Dickens Landmarks 


Crown 8vo, 


Crown 8vo, 
Frontispiece 
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OF DICKENS 


THE 
Y a, Dy Demy 8vo, 
) Fully | 5 /. 
bell Tiiteten ted 2? 


OF DICKENS 


All By WALTER DEXTER 
Editor of The Dickensian 
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London: CECIL PALMER, 49 Chandos Street, W.C.2 
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(Kindly mention ‘The Dickensian” when replying to advertisers.) 
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Mr. Pickwick and Fellow Members 
of the Pickwick Club return to 


Town ! 


XMAS 1928 


Mr. Basil Dean has the honour 
to announce his forthcoming 
production of Cosmo Hamilton’s 
dramatisation of ‘“‘ The Pickwick 


Papers,” in which 


CHARLES LAUGHTON 
will appear as 


MR. PICKWICK. 


(Name of the Theatre will be announced later.) 
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THE DICKENS DICTIONARY 


& Kéy to the Characters 


. Dickens, By GILBERT A, ERO = ear A® 
ani iinatrations. 
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